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NEWS AND NOTES 


e UNITED NATIONS DAY 


Throughout the world United Nations Day, October 
24, will be celebrated with important statements, 
speeches, and functions. The blue and white flag 
of peace, understanding, and progress will fly over 
most cities. Newspapers in every language will pub- 
lish reports, articles, and, in some cases, special 
editions. Schools and colleges will mark the occasion 
and recall the principles for which the Organization 
stands. Reports from every Member country show 
that United Nations Day this year will be celebrated 
more widely than ever before. 

At New York, the cornerstone of the Permanent 
Headquarters will be laid on this fourth anniversary 
of the coming into force of the Charter. In a cere- 
mony as unique as it will be historic, President Harry 
S. Truman will address a special plenary meeting of 
the General Assembly. Weather permitting, the rep- 
resentatives of 59 Member countries will assemble 
on the site, at the foot of 42nd Street, to hear the 
head of the host country: symbolic alike of the power 
of the governments represented and of the man-in- 


the-street—in every street of the world—to whom 
the United Nations belongs and on whom it depend; 
for its success. 


In the following pages we publish special messages 
for the BULLETIN from General Carlos P. Romulo, 
President of the General Assembly; Mr. Warren R. 
Austin, President of the Security Council; Mr. James 
Thorn, President of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil; Mr. Roger Garreau, President of the Trustee- 
ship Council; and Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
These are followed by messages from the heads of 
specialized agencies. 


© ITALIAN COLONIES 


The question of the disposal of Italy’s former col- 
onies was taken up by the First (Political and Secur- 
ity) Committee on September 30, when a number of 
new proposals were made. (See page 440.) During 
the opening debates it became clear that all delega- 


tions favored independence for Libya, but views dif- . 


fered as to the transitional period and the method by 
which independence is to be achieved. Opinion was 
similarly divided on the future status of Eritrea—for 
immediate independence, Trusteeship, or a division of 
the country between Ethiopia and a specified trust 
area. In all proposals for this territory Ethiopia’s 
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special claims in East Africa received sympathetic 
attention. For the neighboring territory of Somali- 
land, Trusteeship was generally accepted, but whether 
this should be administered by Italy or directly by the 
United Nations remained a controversial issue. Com- 
pleting its general debate on October 6, the Commit- 
tee began hearings of representatives from the terri- 
tories. 


© KOREA 


Expressing concern lest the situation in Korea men- 
ace the safety and well-being of the Republic and peo- 
ple of Korea and lead to open military conflict, the 
ad hoc Political Committee recommended on October 
3 that the Commission on Korea should continue in 
being and should be given increased powers. If ap- 
proved by the Assembly, the Commission will ob- 
serve and report any developments which might lead 
to, or otherwise involve military conflict in Korea, 
and will seek to facilitate the unification of the coun- 
try. For these purposes, it may appoint observers 
and make use of other persons not on the Commis- 
sion. (See page 450.) 


e BALKANS 


The First (Political and Security) Committee de- 
ferred further consideration of the Greek question on 
September 29, pending the results of efforts by a 
Conciliation Committee which it unanimously decided 
to establish. This group was asked to try to work 
out a pacific settlement of existing differences between 
Greece and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia and to 
make recommendations. The members are the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, the Secretary-General, and the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the First Committee. 
(See page 438.) 


© TRUSTEESHIP 


“One of the most silently productive organs in the 
United Nations. ...” This was a description of the 
Trusteeship Council in the Fourth Committee which 
began consideration of the Council’s report to the As- 
sembly on September 28. (See page 454.) 

Several representatives were critical of the admin- 
istering powers, but most of them felt that the Coun- 
cil was making satisfactory progress. Following an 


(Continued on page 437) 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY, 1949 


CALL FOR 
A SUPREME EFFORT 


A message to the Bulletin by 
GENERAL CARLOS P. ROMULO 


President of the General Assembly 


The record of the United Nations during the past 
four years is public property, open to the scrutiny of 
the world. Everything considered, it is a good record. 
It might have been better if there had been a little 
more good will, less suspicion and animosity, more 
co-operation and unity of purpose among the Member 
States—especially the big powers who have the 
strength to make the peace and the means, if they 
should but will it, to harness even the mighty atom 
to the service of man. 

The fourth anniversary of the United Nations 
should be an occasion for introspection. Instead of 
merely making an inventory of what the United Na- 
tions has done and what it has failed to do for them, 
the peoples of the world should ask themselves what 
they have done and what they have failed to do for 
the United Nations. 

For the peoples of the world are the United Nations, 
and it can succeed only insofar as they are sincere in 
their desire for peace and unfaltering in their determi- 
nation to work together to secure it. 

The experience of four years bears out this fact. 
Peace will not fall like manna on the laps of the 
nations. It has to be toiled for, sacrified for, defended 
against its enemies, built stone on stone with patient 
care, courage and devotion. 

The United Nations is the place in which to build 
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it. It has often been said, somewhat apologetically, 
that the United Nations was not intended to make the 
peace but only to maintain it. Events have all but 
erased that fine distinction. The most conspicuous 
lesson of the past four years is that mankind cannot 
hope for lasting peace, security, social progress, eco- 
nomic advancement and larger freedom outside the 
United Nations. Permanent peace and all the other 
great objectives of the Charter cannot be had piece- 
meal. The world will progress towards a better life 
in peace and freedom as a whole or not at all. 

As the United Nations enters its fifth year, the 
Member States should make a supreme effort to over- 


‘come the inertia created by long-standing deadlocks. 


A fresh start must be made in the solution of the 
problems and conflicts that block the road to under- 
standing, agreement and co-operation among the 
nations. 

Foremost among these unresolved issues is the con- 
trol of atomic energy. A special responsibility falls 


_upon the big powers in this crucial problem, but its 


just and effective solution is the concern of all. It is 
my hope that progress towards agreement will be made 
during the present session of the General Assembly. 
Then will it indeed deserve the name, “the Peace As- 
sembly,” and merit the trust that the peoples of the 
world have reposed in it. 
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“The Only Alternative to 
International Anarchy” 


United Nations Day is an anniversary on which we 
may reflect on the ideals of the Organization, its 
achievements, and the difficulties confronting it. 
Despite the fact that its popularity has been prejudiced 
by the controversies which so deplorably divide the 
world and in which it is involved, this is certain, that 
the United Nations is the only alternative to interna- 
tional anarchy. As such, it must be strengthened by 
the work and sympathy of all civilized men and 
women. Only as it progresses in power and authority 
can any effective restraint be exercised over dangerous 
national individualisms. The duty of those who want 
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“The United Nations 
Belongs to All’ 


—Warren R. Austin, 
President, Security Council 


United Nation Day commemorates the coming into 
force of the Charter. It is a day when the peoples of 
the world can pledge themselves anew to the task of 
carrying out their greatest commitment, to save “‘suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge of war.” 


The United Nations Charter gives the Security 
Council “primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace and security.” In one sense it is true that 
this burden falls on the Council’s eleven members who 
speak through eleven men, but in a broader sense it is 
a shared responsibility to be borne by every thinking 
citizen of the world. 

As President of the Security Council, I hope that 
each nation will celebrate United Nations Day in such 
a way as to bring home to all citizens the knowledge 
that the United Nations, in truth, belongs to them. 
I am gratified by the world-wide planning of a cele- 
bration which promises realization of that hope. Octo- 
ber 24 can be a day signifying a new resolve of 
peoples everywhere to build a better world—a world 
where peace with justice and freedom prevails. 


—James Thorn, President of 
Economic and Social Council 


peace based on good understanding and social and 
economic justice is therefore clear: they must rally to 
it an informed and favorable public opinion, they must 
create everywhere an unmistakable resolution for its 
success. 

The United Nations has been disadvantaged by 
forms of publicity which dwell upon contention and 
which operate more or less sensationally. This has 
distorted the picture, and lead to discouragment and 
cynicism. An impartial presentation of its activities 
would not only press the view that problems insoluble 
by statesmen working outside the United Nations will 
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always be difficult of solution within it, but that over 
a wide range of human interest a great constructive 
effort must be credited to it. To put its case realisti- 
cally so that people may see the United Nations as 
it is, with its righteous endeavors as well as its inade- 
quacies, would fortify its friends against its critics, 
nourish hope, and create good will. 

The victory for all great humane causes in the past 
was won by men who overcame apathy, irresponsi- 
bility, thoughtlessness and evil. Let us take courage 
from their example. We can make the United Na- 
tions an invincible force for peace and humanity—by 
faith, by patient labor, and by the unconquerable will 
to build and enlighten civilization. 


The Spirit of the Trusteeship System 


The Trusteeship Council will soon enter its third 
year of existence. Let us, on the occasion of United 
Nations Day, review the work of this important organ 
of the United Nations and sum up the present situa- 
tion. 

The period which has elapsed since March 1947 
corresponds to what may well be called the infancy 
of the Trusteeship Council. Successor to the Man- 
dates Commission of the League of Nations, the Trus- 
teeship Council has been raised by the Charter to the 
rank of one of theemajor organs of the United Na- 
tions. But this Council was the last to be created be- 
cause its establishment required first the conclusion of 
a number of trust agreements. Now the Council hav- 
ing completed its first round of activities, has, if I 
may say so, been broken in. 

The first session, held in March and April 1947, 
was devoted to the detailed elaboration of rules of 
procedure which have proved to be adequate as 
proved by the fact that, to date, few modifications to 
these rules have been proposed. The Trusteeship 
Council has, step by step, undertaken the tasks en- 
trusted to it by the Charter. 

From the beginning the Trusteeship Council has 
had the opportunity of examining annual reports by 
each Administrative Authority on its Trust Terri- 
tories. Such reports have been submitted at least 
once and, in several instances twice, by every Ad- 
ministering Authority. 
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—Roger Garreau, President 
of the Trusteeship Council 


The Council has transmitted to the Administering 
Authorities a detailed questionnaire with no less than 
247 questions. They cover all fields enumerated in 
Article 76 of the Charter: political advancement, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural progress. 


The following is a typical procedure in the exami- 
nation of the reports. A representative of the terri- 
tory under examination takes a temporary seat at 
the table and, while he has no right to vote, he an- 
swers the questions on technical details asked by the 
members of the Council. The representative of the 
Administering Authority adds his own comments on 
more general questions. With their present experi- 
ence most members know how to avoid repetitious 
questions which concern all territories. They recognize 
new and significant aspects which deserve particular 
attention. Questions of a more general nature which 
concern several, or even all territories, are the sub- 
jects of separate examination by the Council. Thus, 
for example, the Council studied, as a separate issue, 
the controversial questions of administrative unions 
and of secondary education. 

The Council has also gained experience with re- 
gard to petitions which represent an innovation on 
the methods of the League Commission on Man- 
dates. The main problem here is that of efficiently 
screening the petitions received by the Council in 
ever increasing numbers. It is necessary to study first 
the substance and relative importance of each peti- 
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tion, as well as the reliability of its source. A Sub- 
Committee for the screening of petitions has already 
proved successful in the past and we hope that this 
efficient method will be continued and more generally 
applied in the future. 

Another interesting innovation is the practice of 
granting hearings to petitioners. The most important 
petition which has been presented to the Council 
was that of Ewes of Togoland under French and 
British administration, made orally by an African 
delegate, Mr. Sylvanus Olympio, towards the end of 
1947. To avoid a flood of unjustified oral petitions it 
has been necessary to enforce rigorous methods of 
screening. It is gratifying to see that the Council, 
while having the courage to recognize the principle 
of oral petitions, has also seen the wisdom of restraint 
in putting the principle into practice. 

The system of visits to Trust Territories represents 
perhaps the most original and valuable aspect of the 
trusteeship system. Two important missions have al- 
ready been sent overseas, the first in 1947 to West- 
ern Samoa under the Chairmanship of Mr. Francis 
Sayre, of the United States, and the second in 1948 
to Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi under the Chair- 
manship of Henri Laurentie, of France. Those mis- 
sions gave to the delegations an immense advantage 
which was not available to the League Commission. 
They have enabled members, who till now had been 
confronted only with formal documents in the air- 
conditioned offices at Lake Success, to see for them- 
selves the complex problems existing in these tropical 
territories with their backward populations—realities 
which hitherto have been known only by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities themselves. 

Within a short time the Trusteeship Council will 
send another mission to West Africa—Togoland and 
Cameroons under French and British administra- 
tions—under the Chairmanship of Mr. Awni Khalidy, 
of Iraq. Early next year a mission is due to be sent 
to the Pacific Islands. The Council will then have 
completed the missions to all territories placed under 
its jurisdiction. Thus, the members of the Council 
will also learn to utilize effectively the information 
contained in reports by the visiting missions. Un- 
doubtedly this will be a more difficult task than the 
analytical study of the annual reports which are com- 
piled in a systematic and orderly way as required by 
the Secretary-General’s questionnaire. But on the other 
hand, the reports of the visiting missions will yield 
more fruitful results as they are based on on-the-spot 
investigations. 

To cite one example, of the important results 
achieved by the Council in various fields, we might 
recall that, following the oral petitions of the Ewe 
people, the Trusteeship Council drew the attention of 
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France and the United Kingdom to this particular 
problem. The two Administering Authorities then 
established a Joint Permanent Consultative Commis- 
sion for Togoland Affairs. This Commission has al- 
ready begun to examine practical means to remedy 
the difficulties pointed out by the Ewe petitioners, 
The visiting mission which will be sent to that territory 
will be able to ascertain first-hand the problems as 
they are, as well as the efforts of the Administering 
Authorities towards their solution. 

More important, however, than the history of the 
Council and its achievements is the spirit in which it 
works. Doubtless the main reason for the good tone 
of the Council is the fact that the majority of its mem- 
bers (8 out of 12) are permanent representatives and 
that the others are elected to serve for three years. 
Under these conditions members of the Council have 
the time necessary to familiarize themselves with their 
task. They have the opportunity to acquire good 
background knowledge of the extremely complicated 
questions before them and to get to know each other. 
While, unlike the members of the former League 
Commission, the members of the Council are political 
representatives of Governments not serving in the 
capacity of experts, they nevertheless acquire in the 
course of time a true technical competence. 

This is true even when, as with the non-adminis- 
tering powers, such competence did not exist at the 
beginning. It is because of this factor that the ques- 
tion arises whether it would not be natural and de- 
sirable to re-elect some of the elected representatives. 
Even during the last session we have seen the pro- 
gressive development of mutual understanding. As 
Mr. Gerig of the United States remarked, the great 
majority of the votes at this session were unanimous. 
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It is largely because they are divided into two blocs, 
the administering and the non-administering. 

What is the reason for such harmony? There is 
no doubt that it is the seriousness with which the rep- 
resentatives approach their task, the care with which 
almost all of them have eschewed propaganda and 
avoided questions of a purely political character. In 
this way the Council seeks to accomplish its true 
function which is not that of a rostrum for resounding 
words, or a forum for noisy and sterile quarrels, but 
rather that of a Board of Directors concerned only 
with the well-being and progress of the human beings 
for whom they are responsible to the universal com- 
munity. 

These Mandates 


qualities characterized the 


Four years after the United Nations Charter be- 
came law for the world, on October 24, 1945, I be- 
lieve that people everywhere will observe United Na- 
tions Day in a spirit of sober re-dedication to the main 
purpose for which the United Nations was created— 
the prevention of a third world war. 

This year there is a better understanding of both 
the powers and the limitations of the United Nations 
than before. We have been taught that the United 
Nations is not primarily a policeman but a mediator 
and conciliator of disputes, and a moderator of con- 
flicts wherever and whenever they occur. We have 
found that neither the United Nations nor any con- 
ceivable substitue can impose a settlement among the 
Great Powers. But we have also learned that ‘the 
United Nations can and does moderate the effect of 
their differences and promotes their ultimate settle- 
ment by peaceful means instead of by the use of force. 
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Commission which is admitted to have fulfilled its 
task satisfactorily. But they were more difficult to 
achieve in the Trusteeship Council which was obvi- 
ously charged with a more complex and, perhaps, a 
higher mission in a more troubled world. 


We can therefore congratulate ourselves that the 
Council has already achieved these qualities and has 
become the organ of the United Nations which works 
more smoothly, and in which sabotage and paralysis 
are generally foredoomed to failure. 


We are convinced that the Council may be trusted 
to succeed in the great task it is accomplishing today, 
and in other responsibilities which may be entrusted to 
it in the future. 


“Not a Policeman 
But a Mediator’ 


—Trygve Lie, 
Secretary-General 
of the United Nations 


Thus, while the differences of ideology and of na- 
tional interest left behind by the war have continued 
to hamper the work of the United Nations, they have 
not lessened the central importance of the Organiza- 
tion. On the contrary, they have made the United 
Nations more necessary than ever to the maintenance 
of peace. Once again the lesson has been brought 
home to the world that the ultimate alternative to a 
successful United Nations would be a third world war. 

The work of the United Nations has, directly or in- 
directly, brought about a steadily growing area of 
effective international co-operation in all matters of 
common interest to the peoples of the world. Increas- 
ingly, the Member Governments have been seeking 
a solution for their problems through organized inter- 
national action and by international programs, in- 
stead of unilaterally. Peoples everywhere are finding 
that the United Nations can be an ally in the move- 
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ment toward a wider observance of fundamental 
human rights and freedoms and toward greater politi- 
cal and economic equality for all peoples. Step by 
Step, through trial and error, a real and solid founda- 
tion for a peacefully organized world society is being 
created. 

The United Nations way is a slow and often dis- 
couraging way to go about the work of building a 
peaceful world, but there is no short-cut. The prob- 
lem of the international control of atomic energy is 
a case in point. This is one of the most difficult of 
all the problems the United Nations has to solve be- 
cause it goes to the heart of the ideological and politi- 
cal differences between East and West. It may take 
a long time to reach a solution. In the meantime, we 
should never forget that the problem of control of 
atomic energy and of other weapons of mass destruc- 


tion is bound up with the central problem of prevent- 
ing war itself. 

Every action of the United Nations that contributes 
to the lessening of tension between East and West, 
that strengthens mutual confidence and the processes 
of peaceful settlement among all nations, and that 
extends the area of organized international co-opera- 
tion, will help to prevent not only atomic war, but 
all wars, and establish a better basis for agreement, 
not only on the international control of atomic energy, 
but on many other vital matters as well. 

In the coming year, it is more important than ever 
that the work of the United Nations for peace be 
given the understanding and active support of the 
peoples of the world. Only with this understanding 
and support can the United Nations succeed in its 
purpose of preventing war and building a peaceful 
world. 








Messages From Heads of Specialized Agencies 





David A. Morse 
Director-General, ILO 


No one but a person lacking in 
imagination would say that we live 
in the best of all possible worlds, or 
that the United Nations and the 
agencies associated with it are per- 
fect structures. 

There are large numbers of peo- 
ple who believe, however, that the 
world, despite the complex of the 
present, is a friendlier place than it 
has been, and that the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
are helping to make it a still better 
place. 

I know there are pessimists who 
doubt that the world has become a 
place of better understanding or that 
the governments or peoples have 
mastered the rudimentary lessons of 
co-operation. Of such I would ask 
the question, “When was there a time 
in history when so many people 
wanted peace so desperately, or 
spent so much time and effort trying 
to make peace work?” 

The answer is obvious. Govern- 
ments today, despite differences over 
aims and methods, support the 
United Nations and sustain the ef- 
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forts of the specialized agencies to 
improve the social, physical and eco- 
nomic welfare of mankind. 

The United Nations, in the face 
of differences apparent in its as- 
semblies, has already prevented 
bloodshed, put a halt to bloodshed, 
and settled many grievances. It has 
earned its right to mankind’s grati- 
tude, not for what it hopes to do in 
the future, but for what it has al- 
ready accomplished. 

In less explosive spheres, the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies have been working together 
for the health, security, and protec- 
tion of mankind. New homes have 
been found for the homeless, new 
food for the hungry, new skills for 
the unskilled, new jobs for the un- 
employed. Credit, communications, 
and currency have been better ar- 
ranged. Knowledge and learning have 
been better shared. 


Today, as the United Nations ob- 
serves the beginning of its fifth 
year, I am proud to extend the greet- 
ings of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, which is celebrating its 
thirtieth anniversary. 

We have a pledge to bring to this 
universal holiday—a pledge already 





taken by our sixty-one member na- 
tions and by the worker and em- 
ployer delegates who collaborate in 
all our conferences. It is a pledge 
affirmed officially at Philadelphia in 
the midst of the recent war and 
which declares: 


“Labor is not a commodity. 
Poverty anywhere constitutes a dan- 
ger to prosperity everywhere. Free- 
dom of expression and of association 
are essential to sustained progress.” 


The International Labor Organi- 
zation’s Declaration of Philadelphia 
in 1944 was followed by an amend- 
ment of its constitution to embody 
those ideas and of a formal agree- 
ment joining the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization with 
that of the United Nations. Today, 
we are collaborating closely with the 
United Nations and with all of its 
agencies and branches to help spread 
technical understanding and assist- 
ance into the world’s less developed 
regions. We are trying to help the 
more industrialized countries to solve 
complicated problems of migration, 
technical training, social security, 
industrial safety, and many other 
matters. 


We reaffirm on this United Na- 
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tions Day our unswerving intention 
to continue the universal character of 
the International Labor Organization, 
that all its efforts shall be for peace 
and better living, and that every 
year we may join this holiday with 
an unfolding tale of increased ac- 
complishment. 


Norris E. Dodd 
Director-General, FAO 


All the world is a neighborhood, 
as good or bad as we and our neigh- 
bors make it. The one institution 
that binds us together is the United 
Nations family. It ministers to our 
common good and helps us to live 
in peace together. It makes the 
world a better neighborhood. 


Jaime Torres Bodet 
Director-General, UNESCO 


In the deliberatons of UNESCO’s 
General Conference recently con- 
vened here in Paris, we have seen 
a further proof of the principle on 
which the United Nations is based: 
the multiplicity of man’s needs and 
aspirations can fruitfully express 
themselves today only in a com- 
munity which transcends national 
boundaries. Our great task, there- 
fore, is to strive to impart a truly 
human character to the world com- 
munity which is painfully emerging 
from the wars and revolutions of our 
time. 


On the occasion of United Na- 
tions Day, UNESCO salutes those 
tireless builders—men, women and 
children of every land—whose faith 
in the creation of such a human 
community is the very spirit in 
which UNESCO lives. 


Albert Roper 
Secretary-General, ICAO 


The celebration of United Nations 
Day once each year recalls to our 
minds the high purposes to which 
the United Nations family is dedi- 
cated. On this occasion we are given 
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the opportunity to turn from the 
routine of our day-to-day work and 
to view in its right perspective the 
ultimate goal which the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies 
have the honor and privilege of 
sharing: the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and the 
enhancement of the physical well- 
being of all mankind. The Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
extends its greetings and best wishes 
to the United Nations on the day 
that has been designated to ob- 
serve the ideals of international co- 
operation and good will. 


Eugene R. Black, President, 
International Bank 


The United Nations and its Spe- 
cialized Agencies are making solid 
progress in strengthening the eco- 
nomic foundations of peace. In this 
often undramatic but always vital 
task, the International Bank is giv- 
ing its full co-operation. 

The activities of the Bank are ex- 
panding rapidly, both in actual lend- 
ing operations and in other services 
rendered to member nations. In the 
increasingly important field of tech- 
nical assistance to the lesser de- 
veloped areas of the earth, as in all 
fields in which their objectives coin- 
cide, the Bank will continue to co- 
operate closely with various organs 
of the United Nations. We have 
made some progress. We will make 
more. 


Camille Gutt, Managing 
Director, International 
Monetary Fund 


On the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of United Nations Day in 1949, 
there is need for us all to rededicate 
ourselves to the principles of inter- 
national cooperation, which form 
the foundation of all international 
organizations. World peace through 
world order must be our aim. The 
Fund joins the United Nations on 
this occasion in calling forth support 
of people everywhere for these 
ideals. 


Dr. Brock Chisholm 
Director-General, WHO 


To people everywhere, October, 
24, United Nations Day, is at the 
same time a warning and a promise. 

The last two wars, and the series 
of tensions we have been under- 
going since 1945, clearly indicate 
the kind of destiny which will be 
ours if we continue to follow the 
pattern of competitive survival which 
has been the accepted way of life 
until now. On the other hand, 
the slow but steady progress made 
in the last four years by the United 
Nations and its agencies has already 
demonstrated the great benefits all of 
us can draw from international co- 
operation. The nations of the world 
have been afforded a more civilized 
and more mature way of living to- 
gether, based on a larger degree of 
tolerance towards divergent attitudes 
and proceedings by mutual under- 
standing, compromise and agree- 
ment. 

We must make our choice. We 
must know where we want to go. 
The first road will lead us to collec- 
tive and total suicide, to the destruc- 
tion of not one group of nations, but 
of human society as a whole. The 
second road will bring us to greater 
prosperity, better health, stronger se- 
curity and lasting peace. 

Whether we will succeed in 
mobilizing all our resources for the 
building of a better world, will de- 
pend ultimately not on the staffs of 
the United Nations agencies, not on 
the delegates to those Organizations, 
but on the extent of the support 
which every single individual in 
every corner of the world will give 
to the application of the principle 
of unrestricted and unconditional in- 
ternational co-operation in the solv- 
ing of our common problems. 

The anniversary of the signing of 
the Charter of the United Nations 
should remind each one of us of his 
own responsibility in the shaping of 
mankind’s future, which is so inti- 
mately linked with his own destiny. 

I am confident that by meditat- 
ing today on his responsibility, and 
by realizing the importance of the 
role which he is called upon to play 
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at this vital moment of his history, 
man will resolve to meet the chal- 
lenge by working through the United 
Nations, for a happy and peaceful 
tomorrow. 

The World Health Organization, 
dedicated to the aim of a physically, 
mentally and _ socially healthy 
humanity, will do all in its power to 
help achieve the high ideals for 
which the United Nations was 
created. 


J. Donald Kingsley 
Director-General, IRO 


The International Refugee Or- 
ganization is now in its third year 
of operation. In its first two years, 
IRO has given badly needed assist- 
ance to 1,295,000 persons made 
homeless by war and its aftermath 


from action by the United Nations. 
The peoples of the world are asked, 
once a year, to celebrate United Na- 
tions Day. But for those helped by 
IRO, the United Nations is a daily 
reality, as tangible as the bread they 
eat, or the clothes they wear; as 
meaningful as the train which takes 
them back to their homeland; as 
filled with hope as the ship which 
carried them to a country where 
they can begin life again. 

But the promise implicit in these 
initial accomplishments of IRO must 
be kept. Four years after the war’s 
end, there are still hundreds of 
thousands of its uprooted victims 
without homes. Their future is still 
in doubt. A new surge of charity, 
from individuals as well as from na- 
tions, is needed. On United Na- 
tions Day, I urge you to stop a 
moment and think of those who still 
wait to be taken in, who wait for 


Charter is ratified and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization is brought 
into existence, the United Nations 
will continue to be deprived of the 
full contribution which it can make 
in this field. 

The second great series of tariff 
negotiations completed at Annecy, 
France, by the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement with an 
important group of countries wish- 
ing to accede to the Agreement, has 
shown the world that progress in 
preventing the increase of trade bar- 
riers is in fact being made. The 
value of the Agreement has been 
amply demonstrated. It is the only 
international instrument of wider 
scope than such bodies as the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Co-operation and the regional com- 
missions of the Economic and Social 
Council. It rests, today, with the 


of political upheaval. In two years, 
603,000 of those refugees and dis- 
placed persons were re-established 
through return to their countries of 
origin or emigration to a new land. 

I ask those who read or hear 
these figures to try and picture, be- 
yond these hard statistics, this huge 
group of men, women and children, 
who, through IRO, have benefited 


NEWS AND NOTES 


intensive debate the Committee on October 6 began 
consideration of various draft resolutions. These in- 
cluded a Philippines’ proposal that the United Na- 
tions flag should fly alongside that of the Administer- 
ing Authorities in all Trust Territories, as a symbol of 
the interest taken by the Organization in the welfare 
of peoples under Trusteeship, and as recognition of 
the role played by the United Nations in the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System. 


(Continued from page 429) 


© ANNECY PROTOCOL 


New reduced rates of import duties on products 
ranging from tomatoes to quicksilver were listed in 
28 tariff schedules that were made public on October 
10 as a result of negotiations conducted at Annecy, 
France. On that day, at Lake Success, Australia, 
Canada, France, Lebanon, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States signed the Annecy 
Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade to indicate their accept- 
ance of this agreement to which they are contracting 
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the chance to build a new life. 


Eric Wyndham White 
Executive Secretary, ITO 
As to world trade, the United Na- 


tions has played an increasingly im- 
portant part. But until the Havana 


countries applying the Agreement to 
hold the fort for the eventual re- 
storation of a world market by ex- 
ercising a restraining influence on 
new trade controls and on the in- , 
tensification of existing restrictions, 
and by preventing the increase of 
tariffs and the spread of the evils of 
discrimination. 


parties. Haiti, though not a contracting party, also 
acceded to the Protocol, which now adds about an- 
other seven per cent to the 75 per cent of the world’s 
trade affected by the agreement. 


e METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Beginning September 27, the Sixth (Legal) Commit- 
tee gave detailed consideration to the recommenda- 
tions of the Special Committee on Methods and Pro- 
cedures appointed by the Assembly at the last session. 
Most of the rules of procedure recommended by the 
Special Committee to improve and speed up the work 
of the Assembly were approved, some of them with 
important changes. (See page 471.) 


@ TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


General support for the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s expanded program of technical assistance was 
expressed in the courses of the Second Committee’s 
general debate on economic development which began 
on September 29. (See page 463.) 
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The opening phase of the Assem- 
bly’s consideration of the Greek 
question ended on a promising note. 
On September 29 the First (Political 
and Security) Committee voted una- 
nimously to set up a Conciliation 
Committee. 

Composed of the President of the 
Assembly, General Carlos P. Romu- 
lo, Secretary-General Trygve Lie, 
the Chairman of the First Commit- 
tee, Lester B. Pearson, and the Vice- 
Chairman, Selim Sarper, the new 
body will try to work out a pacific 
settlement of existing differences be- 
tween Greece and its three northern 
neighbors—Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia—and to make any nec- 
essary recommendations. It may 
consult with other powers which 


‘ might be able to assist. 


The Conciliation Committee is to 
report to the First Committee by 
October 17. .Until then, the Com- 
mittee has deferred consideration of 
the Greek question. 

It will be recalled that during the 
last session in Paris, the Assembly 
set up a similar Conciliation Com- 
mittee. That Committee reported 
that in view of the progress which 
it was able to make and the very 
close approximation to full agree- 
ment that had been reached, “an 
early attempt to complete its work 
might well be successful.” 

Another effort at conciliation had 
also been recommended by the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans in its 1949 supple- 
mentary report (see the BULLETIN, 
Vol. VII, No. 7; No. 5 for the main 
report). 


Committee Discussion 


When the First Committee took 
up the agenda item on September 
28, Norman J. O. Makin, of Austra- 
lia, presented the proposal to estab- 
lish the Conciliation Committee. The 
improvement in the Balkan situation 
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Renewed Effort For Balkan Settlement 


Conciliation Committee at Work 


was encouraging, he said, and it now 
seemed appropriate to seek an over- 
all settlement. 

The proposal was seconded by 
Benjamin Cohen, of the United 
States. Some states, he said, con- 
tinued to ignore the Charter and the 
resolutions of the Assembly, but be- 
cause of the courage of Greece and 
the support given to it, the danger 
to peace in the Balkans had been 
substantially reduced, and it was be 
coming apparent that Assembly reso- 
lutions could not be treated as scraps 
of paper. Mr. Cohen made the 
point that conciliation could not be 
advanced by the introduction of ex- 
traneous territorial issues. The 
boundaries of Greece were governed 
by treaties and were not subject to 
change by threat of force. If, he 
added, conciliation did not succeed, 
the First Committee should discuss 
the report of the Balkan Committee 
and seek effective measures to end 
the fomenting of guerrilla warfare 
which was taking place in violation 
of the Charter. 

If Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia showed the same goodwill to 
co-operate as Greece had shown, the 
talks might make considerable head- 
way, said Hector McNeil, of the 
United Kingdom. The Greek Gov- 
ernment had shown that it did not 


wish the territorial problem to pre-: 


vent a settlement with Albania. The 
fact that Greece would set aside this 
important question indicated that the 
territorial issue was not insurmount- 
able. Indeed the talks could pro- 
ceed without touching it. 

There was no question of inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of 
Greece during these talks. Such 
matters were beyond the scope of 
the talks and the competence of the 
Assembly, and any move to intro- 
duce them would only prejudice 
success. 

On Mr. McNeil’s suggestion that 
the Secretary-General should ask the 


Government of Albania and Bul- 
garia to make representatives avail- 
able as soon as possible, the Chair- 
man said that such representatives 
were on their way to New York. 


Greek Views 


Support for the proposal came 
from the Greek representative, Pa- 
nayotis Pipinelis. The experience 
with Yugoslavia had shown, he said, 
how little was needed to resolve the 
differences. In that case the Yugo- 
slav authorities just closed the bor- 
der, and a new era of peaceful re- 
lations began between Yugoslavia 
and Greece. Political views in the 
two countries had not changed, but 
normal diplomatic relations could 
exist between states whose internal 
regimes were dissimilar. 

However, the Conciliation Com- 
mittee could not work without con- 
vincing evidence of the good faith 
of the participants. Only a state- 
ment without reservation that the 
Government concerned would wel- 
come on its territory the interna- 
tional body vested with the duty of 
verifying facts would provide such 
evidence, Mr. Pipinelis believed. 
Without such an assurance, any con- 
ciliation efforts would be vitiated 
from the outset. 

Mr. Pipinelis added that interna- 
tional law and the main juridical 
premises of the Charter must be ac- 
cepted as the basis of the concilia- 
tion discussions. Otherwise, the con- 
sultations would run the risk of end- 
ing in confusion and diatribes. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
considered that the Australian pro- 
posal was far from. satisfactory, 
since it dealt only with the minor 
aspect of relations between Greece 
and its northern neighbors. If peace 
were to be restored in Greece, con- 
ciliation should begin at home. The 
existing situation was simply a strug- 
gle between the Greek people and 
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the Government imposed on them 
by the forces first of the United 
Kingdom and then of the United 
States and United Kingdom. The 
relations with neighboring countries 
only reflected this discord within 
Greece. 

However, Poland was prepared, 
in the spirit of goodwill shown in 
the Committee, to support the pro- 
posal. Actually, the conciliation ef- 
forts should strive to settle the in- 
ternal problem and the relations of 
Greece with its neighbors at one 
and the same time. The Concilia- 
tion Committee should work for set- 
tlement in every possible sphere. 

After the Australian proposal was 
adopted unanimously, the Chairman, 
Mr. Pearson, said that the vote was 
a happy augury for the work of the 
Conciliation Committee. Speaking 
for Mr. Sarper and himself, he 
added that the members of the Con- 
ciliation Committee would draw in- 
spiration from the example of the 
Committee at the last session which, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. H. V. 
Evatt, of Australia, had come so 
close to success. 


Polish Proposal 

Along with this resolution, the 
First Committee considered a pro- 
posal by Mr. Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
for a goodwill gesture which would, 
he said, facilitate conciliation. The 
First Committee, the Polish repre- 
sentative proposed, should appeal to 
the Greek authorities to suspend all 
executions and court martial pro- 
cedures and, in particular, set aside 
the death sentence on Catherine 
Zevgos, sentenced by the Military 
Tribunal at Piraeus. 

Supporting the proposal, Kuzma 
V. Kisselev, of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., said that Catherine Zevgos 
had been sentenced solely for her 
progressive opinions and her refusal 
to subscribe to the actions of the 
Greek Government. The Committee 
should make the appeal and thus 
produce evidence of the Greek Gov- 
ernment’s desire to co-operate and to 
end its terrorism. 

Milovan Djilas, of Yugoslavia, also 
said that conditions of terrorism pre- 
vailed in Greece: terrorism directed 
not only against those who support 


(Continued on page 476) 
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Lester B. Pearson (centre), of Canada, the Chairman, presiding 
at a meeting of the First (Political and Security) Committee. 
At left is Konstantin E. Zinchenko, Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of Security Council Affairs, and at right Dr. D. 
Protitch, Principal Director of the Department of Security 
Council Affairs, who is Secretary of the Committee. 





With Mr. Pearson, Selim Sarper, of Turkey (left), Vice-Chairman 
of the First Committee, Secretary-General Trygve Lie (centre), 
and Assembly President Carlos P. Romulo serve as a Concilia- 
tion Committee unanimously appointed by the First Committee 
to act in the Greek question. Below: the First Committee in 
session. 
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Postponed from the last session, the question of the 
future of Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland is now being 
considered by the General Assembly. The opening 
debates produced several new proposals for the solution 
of this complex problem. 


Future of Former Italian Colonies 


The future of the former Italian 
colonies in Africa, one of the 
major issues before the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, was 
taken up by the First (Political and 
Security) Committee on September 
30. 

As one of the most controversial 
post-war problems, affecting over 
three million people in Africa, the 
question first came up before the 
Paris Peace Conference in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, when Italy renounced 
all rights to Libya, Eritrea, and 
Italian Somaliland. Under Article 
23 of the Peace Treaty, it was pro- 
vided that the final disposition of 
these territories should be deter- 
mined jointly by France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., within one year after 
the enactment of the Treaty— 
namely by September 15, 1948. If 
those powers were unable to reach 
an agreement within this time-limit 
the question was to be referred to 
the General Assembly for a deci- 
sion. In October, 1947, the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers and their 
Deputies despatched a Commission 
of Investigation to the three terri- 
tories. The Commission reported 
in May, 1948, but after further 
deliberations the four powers failed 
to reach agreement and referred the 
issue to the third session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Assembly took up the ques- 
tion last April, but after numerous 
and conflicting proposals had been 
reviewed, no decision was reached 
and the subject was postponed to the 
present session. 

All the former Italian colonies are 
at present administered by the 
United Kingdom, with the exception 
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of the Fezzan region of Libya, which 
is under French administration. 

After the opening of its current 
consideration on September 30, the 
First Committee heard over 20 rep- 
resentatives during six days of in- 
tensive debate. 


New Proposals 


As of October 6, four draft 
resolutions had been presented to 
the Committee. Other proposals 
were outlined by the representatives 
of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal, the first 
draft resolution, is to the following 
effect: 

LIBYA: immediate independence, 
withdrawal of all foreign forces and 
military personnel and_ liquidation 
of all military bases within three 
months; 

ERITREA: independence after five 
years; United Nations trusteeship 
during the period under an ad- 
ministrator having full executive 
powers, appointed by and resvonsi- 
ble to the Trusteeship Council; ad- 
ministrator to be assisted by an 
advisory committee of representa- 
tives of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, Italy and 
Ethiopia, together with one Eu- 
ropean and two indigenous residents 
of Eritrea, to be nominated by the 
aforesaid seven representatives; a 
part of Eritrea to go to Ethiopia pro- 
viding that country with an outlet to 
the sea through the port of Assab; 
ITALIAN SOMALILAND:  Trusteeshiv 
similar to that for Eritrea. 

India’s draft resolution proposed 
the following arrangements: 

LIBYA: a United Nations Commis- 


sion to lay down the basis of a repre- 
sentative Constituent Assembly; this 
Assembly to draw up a Constitution 
for a single, united, independent 
group of territories. On approval by 
the Commission, the Constitution 
will be put into effect by the present 
administering powers—all these steps 
to be completed within two years. 

An Iraq draft resolution also dealt 
only with LiByA. It called for a 
United Nations proclamation of a 
united sovereign state of Libya; im- 
mediate steps by the United King- 
dom and France to hand over 
sovereignty; until transfer of 
sovereignty is effected the ad- 
ministering powers to submit to the 
United Nations interim reports on 
progress of transference. 

Finally, a draft resolution presented 
by Liberia recommended _ that 
ITALIAN SOMALILAND should be grant- 
ed independence after a period of 
ten years. During that interval the 
territory should be administered 
under an agreement by the Trustee- 
ship Council. 


General Debate 


When the Committees general de- 
bate opened the first speaker was 
Hector McNeil, of the United King- 
dom, who stated that his government 
had now decided that a Trusteeship 
system was no longer applicable for 
the Libyan territories. Nevertheless, 
Britain could not continue to refuse 
the people of Cyrenaica their indis- 
putable right to the greatest possible 
measure of self-government con- 
sistent with Britain’s international 
obligations and with the rights of 
the General Assembly under the 
Treaty of Peace with Italy to make 
recommendations on the future of 
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those territories. Within those limits, 
and without prejudice to the question 
of Libyan unity, the United King- 
dom had, at the beginning of 
September, given the Emir of 
Cyrenaica absolute powers in the in- 
ternal affairs of that territory. The 
Emir had put into effect a constitu- 
tion under which a government of 
Cyrenaica would shortly be set up. 
Faced with a demand for independ- 
ence from representatives of the 
people of Cyrenaica—a demand 
which it could not grant because of 
its internaional obligations — the 
United Kingdom after careful 
deliberation, had decided that in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Peace 
with Italy and with the terms of the 
Charter from which its powers 
derived, it could not do less than 
grant Cyrenaica that full measure 
of self-government. Such measures 
would prove not merely inevitable, 
but entirely justified in the neighbor- 
ing territory of Tripolitania, should 
the Assembly again fail to reach 
agreement. 

Although Libya was a backward 
territory, the United Kingdom 


thought that a system of interna- 


tional trusteeship was neither advis- 
able nor easy to apply so far as 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were con- 
cerned and that, after such long 
delay, those territories should be 
granted independence as soon as pos- 
sible. The territories might achieve 
independence within a period of 
three to five years, whereas at least 
two years would be needed for the 
setting up and organization of a trus- 
teeship system. The United Nations 
would thus spend twenty-four 
months in preparing for twelve 
months of action. 

Mr. McNeil stated that the United 
Kingdom administration in Libya 
had already introduced a large meas- 
ure of “Libyanization.” For instance, 
all Cyrenaican Ministers taking up 
their duties in Cyrenaica would be 
Libyans. The police force was al- 
ready “Libyanized,” and district offi- 
cials in the two territories were 
Libyans. The creation of a modern 
society was a highly complex under- 
taking. The Assembly should there- 
fore decide whether a_time-limit 
should be fixed for the administer- 
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This impressive sea esplanade flanks the modern harbor of 
Benghazi, capital and chief commercial centre of Cyrenaica. 


ing power to complete its task and, 
if so, what that time-limit should be. 
The time allotted for the transfer of 
powers neither could, nor should, be 
long. 

With regard to Libyan unity, his 
delegation thought that the union of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica appeared 
an inevitable historical development. 
It was, however, essential to know 
what form such a union should take. 
The best plan would be to let the 
Libyans themselves decide the ques- 
tion once they had achieved the 
necessary development in_ their 
respective territories. 


The United Kingdom meanwhile 
was co-ordinating the respective ad- 
ministrations through its control 
organs in London and it proposed, 
in accordance with the decisions ac- 
cepted by the people of Cyrenaica, 
to provide the inhabitants of those 
territories with consultative facili- 
ties which would begin to function 
the following year. Tripolitania’s 
association with Italy in the past was 
a well known fact, Mr. McNeil con- 
tinued, and the United Kingdom 
fully recognized the special position 
of the large Italian community in 
Tripolitania. 


It would be to the economic and 
social interest of any future govern- 
ment of Tripolitania, or Libya, to 
conclude an agreement with Italy. 
With regard to Fezzan, the United 
Kingdom recognized the special in- 


terests of the French Government in 
the territory and would be glad to 
hear the views of that Government 
before expressing an opinion. 


The United Kingdom delegation 
supported the proposal submitted at 
the previous session for placing 
Italian Somaliland under trusteeship 
with Italy as the administering 
power. As to Eritrea, the United 
Kingdom maintained that the central 
and eastern provinces should be 
ceded to Ethiopia, subject to guar- 
antees for the Italian and other 
minorities and to municipal charters 
for the city of Asmara and the port 
of Massawa. The western province 
should be incorportaed in the ad- 
jacent Sudan for ethnic, geographical 
and religious reasons. If the ma- 
jority of the Assembly should con- 
sider such a solution inappropriate, 
or if a better solution were pro- 
posed, his delegation would raise no 
objection. 


Like most colonial territories in 
Africa, Eritrea was not the product 
of any organic political growth, but 
the legacy of old merchant com- 
panies, of the colonial expansion of 
the nineteenth century, and of other 
fortuitous circumstances. Eritrea was 
a conglomeration of widely disparate 
races and religions. The western 
province had geographical affinities 
with the Sudan. The largest racial 
community was that of the Coptic 
Christians of Tigrean, or Ethiopian 
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Asmara, capital of Eritrea, is situated 
over 7000 feet above sea level. 


race, who inhabited Asmara and the 
three neighboring central provinces. 
According to the most accurate esti- 
mates, they numbered 470,000, out 
of a total population of a little over 
a million; 63 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the region should be ceded 
to Ethiopia under the British pro- 
posals. 

Concluding, Mr. McNeil hoped 
that no attempt would be made to 
make political propaganda of the 
situation, and that the three million 
human beings concerned in the terri- 
tories would not be used as the in- 
struments of some less worthy pur- 
pose than that of carrying out the 
task entrusted to the Committee. 


United States Position 


Seeking to formulate its position 
on a balanced consideration of all 


Keren, gateway to Western Eritrea, is 
an important trading centre. 





factors and principles involved in the 
problem, Dr. Philip C. Jessup said 
the United States would support the 
establishment of an independent and 
unified Libya at “a definite date in 
the near future.” The General As- 
sembly should work out plans for 
these steps to be completed in not 
more than three to fours years. Dur- 
ing the interim period the British 
and French administrations should 
prepare the territory and its people 
for independence, reporting an- 
nually to the United Nations on the 
measures taken. Further, an ad- 
visory council, acting on behalf of 
the General Assembly, should, with- 
out interfering with the administra- 
tions, consult with the British and 
French administrations and submit 
its views on the establishment of a 
unified government, and on such 
related questions as common serv- 
ices, currency, and frontier rectifica- 
tions. 

On Eritrea, the United States re- 
affirmed its belief that the territory 
should be incorporated into Ethiopia, 
with the exception of the Western 
Province. The latter could most ap- 
propriately be incorporated into the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. There should 
be appropriate guarantees for the 
protection of minorities in Eritrea, 
and municipal charters should be 
drawn up for the cities of Massawa 
and Asmara. In the judgment of the 
United States, a substantial majority 
of the people of Eritrea, exclusive 
of the Western Province, favored 
union with Ethiopia. The proposal 
for ceding the Western Province to 
the Sudan was based on various con- 
siderations; the majority of the in- 
habitants of the region were Mos- 
lems, as were the people of the 
Sudan; the populations of the two 
regions were also linked by common 
cultural, social and economic ties. 

The United States believed that 
the people of Italian Somaliland 
should be assisted towards the goal 
of independence through the Trustee- 
ship System. Dr. Jessup recalled 
that last Spring the First Committee 
had discarded as unsuitable in exist- 
ing conditions, both a direct United 
Nations trusteeship and one with a 
multiple or joint administration. 
Italy was best suited to assume 








the responsibility of administration. 
At the last session, this view had 
been shared by 35 Member nations. 
The United States had full confid- 
ence in the determination and ability 
of the democratic Italian Govern- 
ment and people to discharge such 
an obligation faithfully. 


Position of France 


Speaking for France, Maurice 
Couve de Murville pointed out the 
many differences between the three 
regions, or provinces, of Libya. It 
was a mistake to attribute a common 
history to Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
since the term Libya was introduced 
only in 1934, when the Italian Gov- 
ernment decided to combine both 
territories into a single colony. It 
was equally erroneous to believe in 
the common economic bonds and the 
political similarities of those terri- 
tories. The draft resolution adopted 
by the First Committee in the last 
session sought to invite the ad- 
ministering authorities in the com- 
ponent parts of Libya to enter into 
mutual consultations, with a view to 
strengthening economic and other 
bonds linking the territories. Such a 
course was wholly reasonable, he 
said, and showed a desire to respect 
the aspirations of the indigenous in- 
habitants. 


Settlement of the Libya question, 
on the basis of independence, re- 
quired the creation in the respective 
regions of separate governments 
which should be given their inde- 
pendence as soon as possible, al- 
though it might be impossible to 
define the period during which such 
independence might materialize. Im- 
mediately those governments func- 
tioned normally, it would rest with 
them to set up the system of asso- 
ciation under which they wished to 
live. In the interim, the occupation 
authorities would assume responsi- 
bility for the administration and, 
obviously, the United Nations would 
reserve the right to supervise the 
political evolution conducive to the 
implementation of the recommenda- 
tions. France shared the United 
Kingdom’s views concerning Tripoli- 
tania’s special position vis-a-vis Italy, 
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a position resulting partly from the 
large number of Italians who had 
settled there, and from the economic 
bonds which naturally linked the two 
countries. 

With regard to Eritrea, Mr. Couve 
de Murville said its demographic 
structure and unbalanced economy 
raised a complex problem, but it 
should nevertheless be possible to 
find a solution taking into account 
the territorial satisfaction of Ethi- 
opia and the wishes of its people, 
including the Italian minority. Ac- 
cordingly, any constructive decision 
should receive the agreement of both 
the Ethiopian and Italian Govern- 
ments, so as to prepare for their 
future collaboration. 

In the case of Italian Somaliland, 
a backward territory, France con- 
sidered the only form of administra- 
tion possible, in accordance with the 
spirit of the Charter and the best in- 
terests of the people there, would be 
Trusteeship. His delegation _ still 
maintained that Italy was best quali- 
fied to assume such a trust. 


Eritrean Problem 


Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, 
of Pakistan, doubted the wisdom of 
ceding Eritera to Ethiopia, unless 
definite proof was provided that the 
Eritrean people desired such a union. 
Eritrea, he said, presented a much 
more complex problem than that of 
Libya which should be set up as an 
independent state as soon as possi- 
ble. Sir Zafrullah wondered whether 
Eritrea was politically more ad- 
vanced than Ethiopia, where demo- 
cratic institutions had even yet not 
been established. For this reason 
would it be wise to place Eritreans 
under Ethiopia? There were grave 
doubts as to whether the majority of 
Eritrea’s people desired a union with 
Ethiopia, and it would be unjust to 
compensate one who had suffered so 
long by doing an even greater wrong 
to another. At a later stage perhaps 
Ethiopia and Eritrea might agree on 
some kind of “Anschluss.” With re- 
gard to Italian Somaliland, Pakistan 
would be sympathetic to Italy’s trus- 
teeship claims only if an investiga- 
tion proved that the majority of the 
territory’s population favored such a 
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Lying about midway between Benghazi and the Egyptian frontier, 
Derna is one of the most modern towns in Cyrenaica, eastern 
province at Libya. 


solution. 

In explaining India’s proposals, 
Sir B. N. Rau envisaged that the 
proposed United Nations commis- 
sion should remain in Libya during 
the Constitution making, its main 
function being to ensure that human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
were properly safeguarded in the 
Constitution. Sir B. N. Rau _ recalled 
that since the preparation of a con- 
stitution had taken two years for the 
Free City of Danzig, three years for 
India, and only eight months for 
Burma, it would not be possible to 
fix a definite time limit at that stage. 
In any event, it should be possible 
to prepare the proposed Constitution 
within two to three years. 

Sir B. N. Rau noted that the Four 
Power Commission had decided that 
Italian Somaliland was not yet suffi- 
ciently developed for  self-govern- 
ment. A United Nations commis- 
sion (preferably the same as he had 
suggested for Libya) should there- 
fore be sent to Somaliland. If the 
commission decided that Somaliland 
was not ready for self-government, 
it would have to consider placing 
the country under the Trusteeship 
System with the three following 
guiding principles: 1. the prepara- 


tion of a constitution appropriate to 
the present stage of development of 
the territory; 2. the inclusion in 
the constitution of a provision for 
its periodical amendment by the ap- 
propriate organs of the United Na- 
tions, with a view to ensuring the 
full independence of the country 
within ten years; 3. the administra- 
tion of the territory by the Ad- 
ministering Authority strictly in ac- 
cordance with the constitution. 

With regard to Eritrea, the repre- 
sentative of India considered that it 
would be useful if the United Na- 
tions commission for Libya could 
also visit Eritrea and collect infor- 
mation concerning the partition of 
the territory. If the majority of the 


population favored partition, the 
commission should make _ recom- 
mendations concerning the exact 


position of the boundary line, the 
allocation of each part of the terri- 
tory and minority safeguards. 

If the commission found the 
population did not desire partition, 
it should state whether, in_ its 
opinion, Eritrea was ready for self- 
government or whether a system of 
trusteeship, similar to that envisaged 
for Somaliland, should be applied 


(Continued on page 445) 
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Points From Italian Statement On 
Future Of Territories 


Speaking by invitation before the 
First Committee on October 1, 
Count Carlo Sforza, Italian Foreign 
Minister, urged the granting of im- 
mediate independence for Eritrea, a 
unitary structure for Libya, and 
Italian Trusteeship over Somaliland. 

At the outset, Count Sforza ex- 
pressed regret that the U.S.S.R. had 
once again opposed Italy’s admission 
to the United Nations. The full and 
absolute right of Italy to form part 
of the United Nations, and the juri- 
dical and moral obligation on the 
part of the “Big Four” to abide by 
the pledge taken in solemn treaty to 
support Italy’s membership was rec- 
ognized everywhere in the world. 
The U.S.S.R. had no right whatso- 
ever to make Italy’s admission to 
the United Nations dependent on 
conditions which did not concern it. 
Its one duty was to carry out the 
solemn commitment in the treaty: a 
treaty which had _ enabled _ the 
U.S.S.R. to demand to “the very last 
pound of flesh” the fulfillment of 
the heavy conditions which the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and France—who had always fa- 
vored Italy’s admission to the United 
Nations—had generously waived. 

Count Sforza went on to make the 
following points with regard to the 
disposition of the former Italian col- 
onies. Last April, Italy asked for 
trusteeship over the territories be- 
cause, at that time this had appeared 
to be the most appropriate solution 
through which Italy would pave the 
way for the earliest possible inde- 
pendence of those territories. Proof 
of the sincerity of that intention was 
that, two months later, his govern- 
ment—as soon as the Assembly de- 
bates had evidenced such a trend of 
opinion—declared itself in favor of 
immediate independence for the two 
most progressive territories, namely, 
Eritrea and Libya. Italy had there- 
fore spontaneously withdrawn its re- 
quest for Trusteeship over Tripolita- 
nia and Eritrea, and favored their 
independence. Moreover, it was evi- 
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Count Carlo Sforza, Italian Foreign 
Minister 


dent that military administrations 
were detrimental to the people, ham- 
pering the life of the countries, curb- 
ing initiative and spreading suspi- 
cion. Convinced that even the 
legitimate national interests of Italy 
could be guaranteed only on the 
basis of the interests of the popula- 
tions, Count Sforza advanced the 
following proposals. 

LIBYA: a unitary state, able to pre- 
serve the common historical herit- 
age of its component territories, 
should be established. Account 
should be taken of the different 
characteristics and varying political 
level of the different parts. An ap- 
propriate federal council should be 
created to protect their common in- 
terests. The war had bound two 
of the three sections of the Libyan 
territory to the United Kingdom 
and France. These powers had nec- 
essarily to assume the transitional 
task of guiding these sections to- 
wards independence. However, this 
should be done within the structure 
of a future federal unity of Libya, 
and Tripolitania should be granted 


full freedom to determine its future. 
Accordingly, free elections for a 
Constituent Assembly should be 
held in Tripolitania within six 
months. The Constituent Assembly 
should immediately proceed to the 
appointment of a government, where- 
upon British administration should 
cease. 


Transitional Stage 


The transitional stage should be 
supervised by a Control Commission 
with Italy as one of its members. 
Following the establishment of such 
a government, Italy would negotiate 
with it, on equal footing, an appro- 
priate agreement safeguarding the 
interests of the Italian Minority. 
Should the transitional period be ex- 
tended, the powers of the suggested 
Control Commission should not be 
limited to supervising the elections; 
it should assume the character of an 
over-all collaboration. 

ERITREA: Italy proposed its inde- 
pendence. When the Bevin-Sforza 
Agreement, a compromise which 
was not entirely satisfactory to 
either party, was rejected, Italy as- 
serted the necessity of granting in- 
dependence to Eritrea. The Eritre- 
ans had proved conscious of their 
maturity and determined to assert it. 

The peaceful coexistence in Erit- 

rea of various religions provides one 
more argument for the unity and in- 
dependence of the country. An in- 
dependent Eritrea might be of great 
service also to Ethiopia and he 
hoped their relations will be most 
cordial and fruitful, both in the eco- 
nomic and cultural field. In fact, 
Italy desired the independence of 
Eritrea in the interest of Ethiopia 
also. Ethiopia will one day be able 
to make a precious contribution to 
the development of civilization in 
Africa. 
SOMALILAND: Somalis would benefit 
by Italian collaboration until such 
time as the independence of that 
country was declared. 

Italy would do its best to hasten 
the coming of that day. But the de- 
velopment of Somalia requires con- 
siderable capital, Italian and foreign, 
and such capital cannot be found 
without a _ reasonable period of 
stability. 
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Ethiopian Statement on Future of Eritrea 








Four “concrete and _ essential 
facts” were advanced by Abte-Wold 
Aklilou, Foreign Minister of Ethi- 
opia, in stating his country’s case in 
regard to Eritrea. Eritrea had con- 
stituted an intergral part of Ethi- 
opia for thousands of years, and the 
whole population of the Eastern 
Eritrea High Plateau was closely 
linked to Ethiopia by language, re- 
ligion, customs, and political struc- 
ture. Furthermore, 96 per cent of 
the population of the Asmara region 
on the High Plateau wanted union 
with Ethiopia. The Danakil Coast 
was inhabited by tribes whose chiefs 
lived in Ethiopia, and whose mem- 
bers lived in predominant numbers 
in that country. The Plateau and 
the coast contained nearly 70 per 
cent of the whole population of 
Eritrea. Finally, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Eritreans had settled in 
Ethiopia or resided there periodi- 
cally. 

In the second placé, Eritrea had 
never been an independent state, 
and, as the representative of Chile 
had stated, the United Nations was 


Abte-Wold Aklilou, Foreign Minister 
of Ethiopia 
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under the obligation to help nations 
to become independent, but it should 
not sponsor the creation of artificial 
States. 

In the third place, Eritrea would 
never, not even in the distant future, 
constitute an independent economic 
entity. The report of the Commis- 
sion of Investigation gave adequate 
proof of the fact that, since Eritrea 
had been separated from Ethiopia, 
her imports 50 per cent of which 
consisted of food products from 
Ethiopia, had always exceeded her 
exports by 200 per cent; that 
Eritrea was not able to provide for 
her population and that her industry 
was in its initial stages of develop- 
ment; and that her national wealth 
and revenue could not provide for 
the development of the country. 

Although Libya, with a population 
which did not exceed that of Eritrea, 
had absorbed 78,721 Italians in 25 
years, Italy had been able to install 
only 4,100 of her nationals in 
Eritrea, and her long-term invest- 
ments in that country over twice as 
long a period had amounted to only 
one million pounds sterling. 


Trade Port 

It was also important to remember 
that the port of Massawa was de- 
pendent on trade with Ethiopia and 
that transit dues were an important 
element of the Eritrean budget. 
Massawa could not be cut off from 
its Ethiopian hinterland. 


Last May, a number of so-called 
political parties had demanded the 
creation of an independent Eritrea. 
But this was done without any refer- 
ence to the inhabitants. Given the 
utter impossibility of complete in- 
dependence at however distant a 
period, their claims, in the same way 
as the establishment of further com- 
missions of enquiry, would end only 
in delaying a solution. 

Any attempt to establish an in- 
dependent government would mean 
that 70 per cent of the population 
would be under the subjection of a 
minority of 30 per cent, localized in 
the Western Province. That would 
result both in domestic troubles and 
foreign intervention, in contempt of 
the provision of the Treaty of Peace 
with Italy relating to the “wishes” 
and “welfare” of the inhabitants 
and “the interests of peace and se- 
curity.” The situation would grow 
even more acute if Somaliland were 
put under the trusteeship of Italy. 

If Italy would admit that Eritrea 
could not be separated from Ethi- 
opia, a wholehearted and fruitful 
co-operation between former enemies 
could ensue. Italians were already 
peacefully carrying on their profes- 
sions in Ethiopia. If Italy would 
have confidence in the firm inten- 
tion of the Ethiopian Government 
to protect Italian interests in Eritrea, 
there was nothing to prevent immi- 
gration which could be of consider- 
able advantage to Ftaly. All Ethiopia 
asked was that the United Nations 
should recognize the reality of the 
situation in East Africa. 





ITALIAN COLONIES: GENERAL DEBATE (continued from page 443) 


It was not the fault of the 
U.S.S.R., said her representative, 
Amazasp Arutiunian, that the prob- 
lem of the former Italian colonies 
had not been solved. The United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France had done everything to re- 
move the question from the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, which had 
been found inconvenient, in order to 
utilize their majority in the General 
Assembly and secure a solution to 
their liking. 


During the previous session, he 
said, the U.S.S.R. had exposed the 
tendency of those three countries to 
take over the former colonies in 
order to set up military and strategic 
bases for their aggressive plans 
against the Soviet Union and the 
countries of the peoples’ demo- 
cracies. Leading circles of the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and France were not interested in 
the progress of the colonial peoples 
or in preparing the latter for inde- 
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pendence, as stipulated by the Char- 
ter. The United Kingdom delegation 
had been unable to refute data 
which showed how the _ former 
colonies were pining away under 
British Military Administration, 
which were contained in the report 
of the Four-Power Commission of 
Inquiry. 


“Bevin-Sforza Agreement” 


The United Kingdom, with the 
approval of the United States, had 
taken the path of circumventing the 
United Nations in reaching a sepa- 
rate understanding with Italy, the 
“Bevin-Sforza understanding” which 
had aroused indignant reaction 
among the peoples of the former 
colonies. During the Committee’s 
discussion at the previous session, 
numerous parties and political or- 
ganizations in Eritrea had joined in 
a bloc favoring an independent 
Eritrea and calling for the unity of 
that territory. The representatives of 
various Somali and Libyan parties 
had also categorically objected to 
that agreement and had proclaimed 
their determinaion to prevent the 
continuation of an occupation 
regime in their countries. Those 
statements had been supported by 
mass protest demonstrations of the 
local populations so that the British 
authorities had, in some cases, been 
compelled to proclaim a state of 
siege. 

After suffering defeat at the third 
session the United ‘Kingdom, ignor- 
ing obligations set forth in the 
peace treaty with Italy, had hastened 
to secure its interests in Libya 
unilaterally and illegally. To that 
end it had set up a so-called gov- 
ernment of Cyrenaica and recogized 
the Emir of the Senussi as the head 
of that government. Mr. Arutiunian 
then quoted official British data re- 
garding subsidies and benefits pro- 
vided for the Emir and his family 
by the United Kingdom military 
administration. It was well known 
that the United Kingdom, with the 
United States lurking in the back- 
ground, was now expediting military 
construction in Libya, apparently 
thinking that it could deal with that 
territory as with colonies. 
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The British trick of granting self- 
government to Cyrenaica had 
aroused the indignation of Libya and 
a negative reaction in all Arab coun- 
tries, as it had nothing in common 
with the true independence of Libya. 
As long as the Assembly had not 
adopted any decision, Britain’s 
unilateral actions were in direct con- 
tradiction with the Italian Peace 
Treaty, and could have no legal 
force or international authority. The 
U.S.S.R. continued to support the 
aspirations of the peoples of the for- 
mer Italian colonies to independence 
but did not feel that the regime set 
up undemocraticaHy and illegally in 
Cyrenaica by Britain was likely to 
achieve that aim, as it was merely 
a cover for the British colonial yoke 
which amounted to the undermin- 
ing of the authority of the United 
Nations. The United Kingdom and 
the United States were again at- 
tempting to confront the United 
Nations with a fait accompli 
achieved behind the back of the Or- 
ganization. 


illegal Deals 


To follow the Anglo-American 
plan would be tantamount to sanc- 
tioning illegal deals made by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom with certain countries in their 
own interests and would be tant- 
amount to disavowing the stipula- 
tions of the Peace Treaty with Italy. 
The other course, as outlined by the 
U.S.S.R., was based on the interests 
of the United Nations. The Soviet 
proposal, would secure for the peo- 
ple of the former colonies the scope 
of economic, political and cultural 
advancement. Replying to a re- 
mark of Count Sforza (see page 
444), 
was not the U.S.S.R. which had 
thwarted the admission of Italy, but 
rather the Policy of the United 
States and the United Kingdom who 
had discriminated against several 
countries in regard to admission. He 
pointed out that peace treaties had 
been concluded with Rumania, Hun- 
gary and other states in addition to 
Italy, and those treaties also in- 
volved certain obligations. 

Emphatic support for the Soviet 


Mr. Arutiunian said that it _ 


proposals was expressed by the dele- 
gations of other Eastern European 
states. Assailing the positions taken 
by the United Kingdom and the 
United States, Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R., said the 
granting of independence to Cyren- 
aica was “a theatrical gesture,” and 
was comparable to the granting of 
independence to Jordan which had, 
in fact, reduced that country to the 
status of a British colony. Although 
Mr. McNeil had referred to the 
promulgation of a constitution for 
Libya, it seemed that the new gov- 
ernment would concern itself only 
with internal affairs, while foreign 
affairs and the army would be 
under British control, and a United 
Kingdom governor would have the 
right to veto the decisions of that 
government. The attitude of the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States to the problem was not based 
on any desire to promote peace and 
security, as prescribed by the Four- 
Power Declaration of Feb. 10, 1947, 
declared Mr. Manuilsky. These two 
states wished to maintain their con- 
trolling position in that area, in 
order to set up military bases there 
—which was against the interests of 
the populations concerned. Quoting 
from Italian press comments con- 
cerning the granting by the British 
of numerous air bases in Libya to 
the Americans, he said that aggres- 
sive and expansionist imperialism 
was not dead, despite the First Com- 
mittee Chairman’s statements to 
the contrary in the General As- 
sembly. 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. 
proposal was consistent with the 
right of the people to self-determina- 
tion, and following directly from the 
principles of the Charter and the 
Four-Power Declaration, it would 
strengthen peace and _ security 
throughout the world. 

Dr. Vladimir Clementis, of 
Czechoslovakia, contended that be- 
sides the usual motives of expansion- 
ist policy, questions of strategy and 
military bases had prompted the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States to adopt their present attitude 
to the problem. This continued at- 
titude proved that there was no in- 
tention on the part of the occupying 
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powers to help the territories con- 
cerned towards self-determination. 
Perhaps rejection of, and the con- 
sequent delay in reaching a solution 
were behind these attitudes, said 
Dr. Clementis. This was why the 
Assembly had to reach a positive 
and definite solution to the problem 
at the present session. Prolongation 
of the status quo would result only 
in another year’s delay which, in 
turn, would mean opportunities for 
arranging a fait accompli, in the 
manner of “independent” Cyrenaica. 
The Assembly should adopt the So- 
viet proposals which met all the 
conditions of a just and workable 
solutien. 

Five years after the end of hostili- 
ties in these territories, said Stefan 
Wierblowski of Poland, military 
bases were still being developed in 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Somali- 
land, not only under the control of 
the Administering Authorities, but 
especially under that of the United 
States, which had apparently be- 
come a Mediterranean Power. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that 
the United States wished to partici- 
pate in control over those territories 
within the framework of the British 
plan, nor that attempts were being 
made to alienate another great 
Power which was obviously con- 
sidered to be “too close a neighbor 
of the Mediterranean basin.” Mr. 
Wierblowski called for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of foreign troops 
and the liquidation of military estab- 
lishments and bases in Libya. It was 
necessary to put an end to the ex- 
pansionist and oppressive policy of 
the colonial powers which hampered 
the free development of peoples. 
The voice of those peoples should be 
heard by all the United Nations. 


Rights of People 

If there was no sub-ordination of 
one nation to another, there would 
be less interference by countries in 
the affairs of others, said Dr. Ales 
Bebler of Yugoslavia. The Assembly 
should therefore set up immediately 
a unified Libyan State and establish 
an independent Somaliland, as soon 
as possible. 

The central part of Eritrea had 
been artifically severed from neigh- 
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boring Ethiopia. It was obvious, 
therefore, that the just application of 
the rights of people to self-determi- 
nation could not be expressed here 
in any way other than the incorpora- 
tion of that territory into Ethiopia. 
National minorities, including those 
of cities and ports, would have to 
share the destinies of the majority 
of people in the territories con- 
cerned. As to the Western Province 
of Eritrea neither the findings of the 
Four-Power Commission nor the 
views expressed during the present 
debate proved that that province 
was capable of forming a new Arab 
nation. Nor was it found to form a 
part of the Sudanese “Nation.” In 
this situation collective trusteeship 
was fully justified. That principle 
applied equally to Somaliland, should 
the Committee favor such a solu- 
tion. 


Middle East Views 


The Middle Eastern countries 
were all in favor of immediate in- 
dependence for Libya. Kamel Abdul 
Rahim Bey, of Egypt, welcomed the 
tendency shown to grant full inde- 
pendence for Libya as this question 
had been one of the main obstacles 
at the last session. However, he ex- 
pressed misgivings about Count 
Sforza’s references to immediate in- 
dependence only for Tripolitania, 
and hoped this did not infer defer- 
ment of full independence for Cyren- 
aica and the Fezzan. Libya was one 
indivisible unit and any proposals for 
partitioning the three artifically- 
created provinces should be dis- 
carded as both impractical and un- 
just. The overwhelming majority of 
Libyans were Moslems. And, as 
proved by the example of the United 
States, deserts and other physical 
features were no barriers to unity. 

Immediate independence should 
be granted to a united Libya with the 
shortest possible transition period, 
during which free elections would be 
held for a constitutional assembly. 
During the transition period the two 
administering authorities should 
transfer the territory’s administration 
to the Libyans and should in no way 
prejudice Libyan unity. 

A five-member special. commis- 
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sion, appointed by and responsible to 
the General Assembly, should be 
established; two of its members 
should be representatives of the ad- 
ministering authorities, and the other 
three—including one Arab state— 
should be representatives of coun- 
tries having an intimate knowledge 
of Libya. This commission should 
supervise the election for a con- 
stituent assembly and the smooth 
and gradual transfer of authority to 
the Libyans. 

With regard to Libya’s boundaries 
with Egypt, Abdul Rahim Bey re- 
called that his country had several 
times requested a readjustment of its 
western frontier, embracing the 
Sollum Plateau, the Dgaghboub 
Oasis and other oases. But Egypt 
had no objection to negotiating these 
boundary adjustments with an inde- 
pendent Libya. 

For Eritrea, Egypt supported any 
solution taking into consideration 
the wishes of the inhabitants, as well 
as the just claims of Ethiopia. As 
to Somaliland, Egypt favored the 
maximum degree of self-government 
and independence at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

The representative of Turkey, 
Adnan Kural, also welcomed the 
“considerable evolution” which had 
taken place in the views of repre- 
sentatives since the last session, 
noting the present tendency for early 
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independence rather than Trustee- 
ship. Turkey, as a Mediterranean 
state, was closely concerned with the 
future of these areas from the view- 
point of both direct relations and of 
peace and security in the entire 
region. Libya had been an integral 
part of the old Ottoman Empire 
with its own representatives in parlia- 
ment. It had participated in the 
administration of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica. It would be paradoxical 
to maintain that Libya was not pre- 
pared for independence, and Turkey 
therefore supported independence 
for the whole territory with the 
shortest possible transition period. 
Any solution to the Eritrean prob- 
lem should include satisfaction for 
the claims of Ethiopia, while for 
Somaliland his delegation favored 
Trusteeship under Italy, leading to 
ultimate independence. 

Endorsing these views, Dr. Fadhel 
Jamali, of Iraq, urged that proposals 
for all the territories should be made 
individually, as their destinies should 
not be linked or become the subject 
of bargaining. Recalling Libya’s long 
fight for freedom, Dr. Jamali also 
emphasized the pro-Allied efforts of 
the people during the last war, when 
they had pinned their hopes for free- 
dom on the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. Moreover, the Italian Peace 
Treaty also contained specific pro- 
visions safeguarding and _ stressing 
the need for taking into account the 
wishes of the population regarding 
their future political status. Indeed, 
Libya was as much developed as 
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many of the countries represented 
on the First Committee, said Dr. 
Jamali. 


“Reactionary Imperialism” 


Declaring that it was Syria’s na- 
tional and humanitarian duty to sup- 
port the “equitable and liberal” pro- 
posals of the U.S.S.R., Fayez 
El-Khouri Bey observed that the 
unity of Libya was very real, what- 
ever the representative of France 
might have said about it. His atti- 
tude was in unfortunate contrast 
with that of Count Sforza. The dif- 
ferent parts of Libya had been united 
for at least thirteen centuries. 
Revolutionary France had _in- 
troduced the idea of liberty into the 
world, but its foreign policy 
presented a characteristic example 
of stubborn and reactionary im- 
perialism, especialy in regard to its 
relations with its colonies. France 
did not believe in the unity of Libya. 
Its ties with the Fezzan seemed more 
real to it and, according to France, 
the Fezzan was no longer a part of 
Libya since it was under French oc- 
cupation. If that were the position 
of France with regard to the Fezzan 
which it had conquered just eight 
years before, Mr. El-Khouri won- 
dered what it would say when the 
time came to speak about Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco. 

The history of the mandate sys- 
tem imposed upon Syria, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Palestine, and Lebanon was 
very revealing. In the war of 1914, 
the Emir Hussein had fought with 
the Allies, who had promised him 
the independence of the Arab coun- 
tries. But once victory was won, 
there had been division and sub- 
jugation instead of unity and inde- 
pendence. The Arabs had lost that 
unity which they had had before 
the First World War and, thanks to 
the benefits of the mandate, had 
been driven from a part of their 
country, while the former Turkish 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
which were generally less advanced 
but which had escaped the mandate 
system, werc entirely independent. 

The three factors to be kept in 
mind, said Dr. Charles Malik, of 
Lebanon, are: above all else the in- 


Carpet salesman displays his wares at 
Keren in Eritrea. 


Testing the quality of corn in an 
Eritrean market. 


terests and wishes of the inhabitants 
of the former Italian colonies must 
be considered, in accordance with 
the terms of the Charter, the Peace 
Treaty with Italy, and with natural 
right; and secondly, the proposals 
must, to be realistic, ensure full co- 
operation of the existing administra- 
tions. In the third place, since the 
responsibility had been handed to 
the United Nations by the great 
powers, the United Nations could 
not abdicate and leave the solutions 
to “work themselves out on the 
spot” between the local populations 
and the existing authorities. It was 
the Assembly’s task to weave to- 
gether in a great fabric the wishes 
and interests of the populations 
concerned, Italy’s moral position in 
the world, and the responsibilities 
of the supreme international au- 
thority. 
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Libya, Dr. Malik continued, 
should at the earliest possible mo- 
ment achieve her full independence 
and unity. But Lebanon reserved 
judgment on the various proposals 
to achieve this, until the representa- 
tives of local parties and groups had 
expressed their opinions. 

As to Eritrea, Lebanon favored in- 
dependence as an undivided unit, 
with due allowance to Ethiopia’s 
need for a sea outlet. As for former 
Italian Somaliland, Lebanon favored 
some kind of Trusteeship, leading 
to ultimate independence for the 
territory. 

Speaking for the Union of South 
Africa, T. H. Eustace pointed out 
that the future of the territories con- 
cerned was inextricably bound up 
with the security of the entire 
African continent. With regard to 
Libya, he believed that the proposal 
for an independent and unified state 
constituted a practical approach to 
the problem. South Africa agreed 
with the United Kingdom that there 
was much to be said for the view 
that the application of Trusteeship 
might well complicate matters in 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. The 
special position of the  Itaiian 
minority in the latter region must 
be recognized, for Italy—as Mr. Mc- 
Neil had said—was peculiarly well 
placed to afford the territory the eco- 
nomic and possibly the technical 
assistance which it undoubtedly re- 
quired. With respect to the Fezzan 
he preferred to await further de- 
velopments. 

As to Eritrea, Mr. Eustace said 
that the territory was not economi- 
cally viable and that its population 
was heterogeneous. South Africa 
would support any solution which 
fought to safeguard the interests of 
the Italian communities in the area. 
Immediate independence was unac- 
ceptable for the time being. 


South Africa favored Italian Trus- 
teeship for Somaliland, being con- 
fident that the post-war democratic 
Italy would maintain the highest 
standards of administration, and that 
such a regime would not necessarily 
militate against the  territory’s 
eventual independence. 
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South American Views 


Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina, re- 
called that last spring a group of 
South American nations had com- 
piled a compromise solution for 
a final settlement. That attempt 
had failed, and any further failure 
would be regrettable. Argentina was 
now in favor of granting independ- 
ence to all the territories concerned. 
But his delegation stressed the legiti- 
mate claims of the Italian population 
which had co-operated in the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural de- 
velopment of the territories. Italian 
emigration would help speed up the 
overall progress of the African ter- 
ritories which still remained at a 
secondary stage of evolution. Italy’s 
efforts were worthy of admiration 
and Argentina was prepared to do 
everything possible to see that that 
country participated in the work of 
the United Nations as soon as pos- 
sible. After the independence of 
Libya and Eritrea had been pro- 
claimed, United Nations commis- 
sions appointed by the Assembly 
should elaborate the appropriate 
measures to give the three territories 
of Libya a provisional agreement. 
Those commissions should include 
an Italian representative, on account 
of Italy’s familiarity with, and con- 
tribution to the territories. Ar- 
gentina also wished to see Somali- 
land become independent, with Italy 
entrusted with the interim  ad- 
ministration. 


Sub-Committee Proposed 


Dr. Arce suggested that after the 
conclusion of the general debate 
a fifteen-member sub-committee 
should be established to consider the 
various proposals and views ad- 
vanced, in order to draw up one or 
more final proposals to be submitted 
to the First Committee for study 
and voting. The sub-committee 
should include the authors of all the 
drafts and suggestions submitted 
during the general debate. 

Generally endorsing Argentina’s 
views other Latin American delega- 
tions favored independence for the 
territories, with Italian trusteeship 
for Somaliland in the interim period. 
Dr. E. Stolk, of Venezuela, noted 
that two opposing views had emerged 


on Eritrea, and since the Committee 
had heard that religious intolerance 
was endangering fundamental rights 
and liberties of men in that territory 
it was advisable for a United Na- 
tions commission to investigate the 
question on the spot. Dr. Stolk hoped 
that Eritrea would attain independ- 
ence within a very short time and 
that trusteeship would be established 
as an interim measure. Ethiopia 
should be given an outlet to the sea, 
but the ethnic, geographical, and 
economic factors involved should 
not be overlooked. 

The fate of the former Italian col- 
onies could be decided only in the 
light of the Italian viewpoint and 
with Italy’s co-operation, he said. 

Closing its general debate on 
October 6, the First Committee then 
commenced hearings of representa- 
tives of political parties and organi- 
zations in the various territories. 
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Continuation of Korean Commission 


First Committee Also Votes for Wider Powers 


A United Nations Commission 
with increased powers for more ef- 
fective work should continue to 
function in Korea, according to a 
resolution adopted by the ad hoc 
Political Committee. The vote, which 
came on October 3 after a five-day 
discussion, was 44 to 6, with 5 ab- 
stentions. 


The resolution expresses concern 
lest the situation in Korea menace 
the safety and well-being of the Re- 
public and people of Korea and lead 
to open military conflict. It defines 
the five duties of the Commission as 
follows: 


@ To observe and report any de- 
velopments which might lead to or 
otherwise involve military conflict 
in Korea; 


e To seek to facilitate the removal 
of barriers to economic, social, and 
other friendly intercourse caused by 
the division of Korea; and to make 
available its good offices and be pre- 
pared to assist at any favorable op- 
portunity in bringing about the uni- 
fication of Korea in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the As- 
sembly in its resolution of November 
14, 1947; 


e In order to accomplish these aims, 
to have authority to appoint observ- 
ers and utilize the services and good 
offices of one or more persons 
whether or not representatives on the 
Commission; 

e To be available for observation 
and consultation ‘throughout Korea 
in the continuing development of 
representative government based on 
the freely-expressed will of the peo- 
ple, including elections of national 
scope; 


e To verify the withdrawal of So- 
viet occupation forces insofar as it 
is in a position to do so. 


With one exception, the member- 
ship of the Commission will remain 
the same. Syria, one of the present 
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members, refused to serve again on 
the ground that the Korean problem 
is a result of the antagorfism between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
and can be solved only by those who 
have created it. Nevertheless, the 
Syrian delegation pledged its full 
support to any fruitful action of the 
Assembly towards the unification of 
Korea, which it feels is essential for 
the welfare of Korea. Syria’s place, 





Liv Yu-Wan, Rapporteur of the 
Korean Commission. 


according to the resolution, will be 
taken by Turkey, so that the mem- 
bershiv will be Australia, China, El 
Salvador, France, India, the Philip- 
pines, and Turkey. 

The resolution adopted by the 
Committee had been presented jointly 
by the United States, Australia, 
China, and the Philippines, and 
amended slightly by Guatemala. 


Rapporteur’s Report 


The ad hoc Committee’s discus- 
sion of the question began on Sep- 
tember 28 with a statement by Liu 
Yu-Wan, Rapporteur of the Com- 
mission. 


While the closing words of the 
Commission’s report (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. VII, no. 6) might appear 
somewhat pessimistic, he said, the 
Commission had been unable to com- 
plete its task, not because of any 
lack of effort or perseverance, but 
because of circumstances beyond its 
control. The 38th parallel was still 
the major obstacle to the establish- 
ment of friendly relations between 
the two parts of the country. That 
barrier should be broken down, and 
this was the first task which the As- 
sembly should undertake. 

The problem of Korea’s unification 
was further from being solved than 
it was a year ago, and unfortunately 
a spirit of compromise did not seem 
to exist in Korea, a fact which 
should be taken into consideration. 
The Commission’s terms of reference 
were inadequate to the task for which 
it was responsible, for they empow- 
ered it to act only when its services 
were requested and thus did not al- 
low it any initiative. The removal 
of political and economic barriers 
and the unification of a large coun- 
try were positive tasks which called 
for positive powers. 

Mr. Liu Yu-Wan wished to dispel 
any impression that the Commission 
was suggesting that the Korean prob- 
lem should be referred to the two 
powers principally concerned—the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. Such 
an impression was completely false. 
The Commission had emphasized 
that the unification of Korea could 
not be achieved as long as the 
U.S.S.R. opposed all the Commis- 
sion’s efforts. It had likewise stated 
that the antagonism which existed 
between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States was one of the main causes 
of the existing situation, and that no 
progress could be made unless those 
two powers could reach agreement. 

Moreover, the Republic of Korea 
had placed its hopes in the United 
Nations and expected the organiza- 
tion to find a solution for its many 
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problems, all the more because, to 
some extent, the Republic was a cre- 
ation of the United Nations. The 
Commission’s presence in Korea had 
had a stabilizing effect. And, like 
the Temporary Commission, the 
Commission was convinced that the 
prestige and authority of the United 
Nations should be employed in solv- 
ing the problem, which should re- 
main before the General Assembly. 
For its part, the Assembly should try 
to secure the full co-operation of all 
its Members, particularly of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., and 
should take every necessary measure 
for the attainment of Korea’s com- 
plete independence and unity. 


Representative of Republic 
Invited 


At the completion of the statement 
by the Rapporteur of the Commis- 
sion, Salvador P. Lopez, of the Phil- 
ippines, moved that the Committee 
should invite the delegation of the 
Government of the Republic of Ko- 
rea to participate, without the right 
to vote, in the Committee’s debate. 
Likewise Semyon K. Tsarapkin of 
the U.S.S.R., proposed that the Com- 
mittee should invite representatives 
of the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea, “which enjoys the sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority 
of the Korean people.” 

Mr. Tsarapkin strongly opposed 
the Philippine proposal on_ the 
ground that the so-called Govern- 
ment of the Republic was a mere 
tool of the American authorities and 


The ad hoc Political Committee in session. 
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had been set up in conditions of ter- 
ror and police brutality which had 
prevented free elections. The Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, on the other 
hand, he said, was established by the 
Supreme Council, a body which had 
been elected democratically by the 
people of both North Korea and 
South Korea. 

Considerable debate followed, in 
which Cuba, the United States, 
China, and El Salvador supported 
the Philippine motion, and the Bye- 
lorussion S.S.R., Poland, the Uk- 
rainian S.S.R., and Czechoslovakia 
supported the U.S.S.R. proposal. 

Charles Fahy, of the United 
States, argued that neither the Com- 
mission nor the diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives of the United 
States, United Kingdom, France, and 
China had any knowledge of the 
so-called general elections when they 
were held, and the Commission had 
stated in its report that the northern 
regime is the creature of a military 
occupant—the U.S.S.R.—and that it 
rules by right of a mere transfer of 
power from the Government. The 
population had not been able to 
express itself freely on the subject 
of that regime, and the term “peo- 
ple’s democracy” was therefore “a 
mere semblance.” 

While Syria supported the Philip- 
pine proposal, Yasin Mughir said 
that he would have liked representa- 
tives of North Korea to be invited 
too, but only as private persons, not 
as representatives of a government. 
The United Nations, he pointed out, 
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Representatives of the Republic of 
Korea: Dr. Pyung Ok Chough (left), 
Dr. John M. Chang (center), and 
D. S. Kim. 


recognizes only one government in 
Korea, that of the Republic. If the 
U.S.S.R. delegation would agree to 
amend its draft resolution to omit 
any mention of a Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea, the Syrian 
delegation might support it. The 
Soviet representative, however, would 
not consent to such an amendment. 

Later, Guy de la Tournelle, of 
France, said that his delegation 
would also have liked the Committee 
to hear representatives of North Ko- 
rea, especially in view of the un- 
compromising attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic. But the 
Committee should not hear those 
representatives so long as the au- 
thorities of North Korea refuse to 
recognize the United Nations Com- 
mission and to co-operate with it. 

To this, Tadeusz Zebrowski, of 
Poland, pointed out that from the 
beginning of the Assembly considera- 
tion of the question in 1947, the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea had always been barred from ex- 
pressing its viewpoint before the 
Members of the United Nations. 
In the circumstances, how could it 
give a favorable reply to a request 
addressed to it? 

The Philippines proposal was ad- 
opted by a vote of 42-6, with 5 
abstentions, after which Pyung Ok 
Chough, representing the Republic 
of Korea, was invited to a seat at 
the table. The U.S.S.R. proposal 
was rejected by a vote of 7 in favor, 
35 against, and 12 abstentions. 


Statement by Republic 


In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. Chough said the Republic has 
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made substantial progress. Order has 
been preserved despite communist 
infiltration. The armed forces have 
been organized for any emergency. 
Peaceful relations are maintained 
with all the free and democratic 
countries. The Vatican and twenty 
states have accorded de jure rec- 
ognition. 

Production and exports have been 
raised considerably. A new land 
reform bill has been passed. Trade 
unions have been recognized. 

The Government of the Republic 
is truly representative. Freedom of 
the press, of speech, of association, 
and of worship are guaranteed. 

About 30 daily newspapers are 
currently published in Seoul alone, 
and primary education has been 
made obligatory. 

No restriction has been imposed 
on civic liberties, but sometimes 
emergency measures such as martial 
law or curfew are necessary in the 
interests of national security. 


Mentioning the Republic’s reser- 
vations concerning certain opinions 
in the Commission’s report, Mr. 
Chough said that the Republic is 
convinced that the true unification 
of the country can be achieved only 
through the intervention of the Unit- 
ed Nations by imposing on the 
U.S.S.R. the obligation of allowing 
free elections in Northern Korea. 

Nor is there any justification for 
the Commission’s opinion that the 
difficulties which the Republic has 
encountered might be surmounted if 
the Government were constituted on 
a broader political base. Further- 
more the Republic has never had 
the slightest intention of crossing 
the parallel. Security forces in 
South Korea have always remained 
on the defensive. 

Concluding, the representative of 
the Republic made the following 
requests: 

@ The United Nations Commission 
on Korea should continue its work 
until the objectives assigned to it are 
achieved. The Commission should 
be strengthened by the addition of a 
number of representatives. In view 
of the fact that guerrilla activity is 
growing steadily, it should also re- 
ceive the assistance of military ob- 
servers. 

@ The United’ Nations should de- 
clare formally and officially that all 
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states Members are responsible for 
the security of the Korean Republic. 


@ The United Nations should also 
advise certain powers which main- 
tain friendly relations with the 
Korean Republic to give military 
assistance which would enable the 
Republic to deal with its security 
problems. These problems are be- 
coming ever more acute as a result 
of the spread of communism in Asia. 
e Lastly, the Republic hopes that 
the General Assembly will take the 
necessary steps to facilitate its ad- 
mission to Membership in the United 
Nations, in view of the fact that its 
application has been rejected only 
through the U.S.S.R.’s abuse of the 
right of veto. 


Discussion of Proposals 


Analyzing the Commission’s re- 
port and explaining the joint draft 
resolution to continue the Commis- 
sion in being, Mr. Fahy, of the 
United States, said that the final aim 
remained the formation of a national 
government truly representing the 
entire Korean population. In this 
respect, the Commission, with its 
new powers, might make a large 
and useful contribution. 

Support for the draft resolution 
was expressed also by Brazil, France, 
Pakistan, Mexico, Australia, Liberia, 
China, the Netherlands, Guatemala, 
the Union of South Africa, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, El Sal- 
vador, Egypt, and Lebanon. J. 
Plimsoll, of Australia, and J. R. 
Jordaan, of the Union of South 
Africa, suggested, however, that the 
membership of the Commission 
might be reduced from seven to five. 

In opposing the joint draft resolu- 
tion, Mr. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., 
contrasted the situations in North 
and South Korea. In the north; he 
said, complete order reigns. The 
Korean people having freely chosen 
the Government directing them, are 
working with enthusiasm for the 
reconstruction and the political as 
well as the economic and cultural 
development of their country. Im- 
portant social reforms have already 
been carried out, and the standard 
of living of the masses of the people 
is constantly improving. 

In the south, on the other hand, 
Mr. Tsarapkin contended, the Seoul 


authorities, who are simply puppets 
in foreign hands, conduct a reign of 
terror in order to try to crush the 
revolt of the Korean people. Eco- 
nomic conditions are precarious. The 
standard of living of the mass of the 
people is steadily declining. A genu- 
ine political, economic, and cultural 
decline of the Korean people is 
taking place. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation believed 
that the Korean nation, like any 
country represented in the United 
Nations, is entitled to chose its own 
destiny. The Korean people are not 
obliged to receive directives from 
abroad or to submit to what other 
countries wish to impose on them. 
The U.S.S.R. delegation had always 
maintained that the establishment of 
the Commission was contrary to the 
fundamental principle of the right 
of the peoples to self-determination. 


Convinced that the problem could 
be solved only if foreign intervention 
in Korea ceases, the U.S.S.R. sub- 
mitted a draft resolution to terminate 
the Commission immediately. 


Support of this proposal and opposi- 
tion to the joint draft resolution to 
continue the Commission in being 
came from the representatives of 
Poland, the Ukrainan, S.S.R., Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, and the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R. Dr. Adolf Hoff- 
meister, of Czechoslovakia, con- 
tended that the powers of the 
Commission as proposed in the joint 
draft resolution would exceed the 
authority granted to any United Na- 
tions body of a similar nature. 


Other Views 


Despite several favorable develop- 
ments in the Republic of Korea, the 
people are as far from achieving 
independence and unification as at 
the beginning of 1947, said Yasin 
Mughir, of Syria. The Korean na- 
tion must not be a victim of power 
politics and selfish foreign interven- 
tion. United Nations efforts to solve 
the problem depend on goodwill and 
understanding between the two ma- 
jor powers concerned. Mr. Mughir 
therefore appealed to those Member 
States which had not co-operated 
with the Commission to reconsider 
their attitude and to show goodwill 
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Chairman of ad hoc Political Committee 





Ambassador Nasrollah Entezam, 
of Iran, Chairman of the ad hoc 
Political Committee, has been the 
permanent representative of his 
country to the United Nations since 
1947. He is leader of the Iranian 
delegation to the current session of 
the General Assembly. 

Born in Teheran in 1900, he grad- 


uated in law and political science at 
the Universities of Teheran and 


Paris and began his career in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1918. 

Between 1926 and 1929, he was 
Secretary to the Iranian Legations 
in Paris, Warsaw, and London. He 
represented his Government at the 
World Economic Conference in 
London in 1933, and at the League 
of Nations. From 1934 to 1938 he 
was Chargé d’Affaires at Berne. 

On his return to Iran, Mr. En- 
tezam was Director of the Political 
Department of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. In 1942, he was ap- 
pointed Grand Master of Cere- 
monies at the Imperial Palace, and 
the next year became Minister of 
Public Health. Subsequently, he held 
the posts of Minister of Posts and 
Telegraph, Minister of Communica- 
tions, and, in 1944-45, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Entezam was a representative 
of his country to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945 and to the first 
session of the General Assembly. He 
was a member of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine in 
1947; Chairman of the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee of the 
General Assembly at the third ses- 
sion; and Chairman of the Special 
Committee on Methods and Pro- 
cedures established by the Assembly 
at that session. 


a 


in the interest of the Korean people 
and the world at large. 

Gideon Rafael, of Israel, sup- 
ported any conciliation machinery 
that shows promise of effective func- 
tioning. But on the basis of its own 
experience, Israel felt that a United 
Nations mediation mission, appoint- 
ed directly from among United Na- 
tions personnel and responsible di- 
rectly to the Security Council, might 
have a better chance of success. 
While his delegation would abstain 
from voting on both draft resolu- 
tions, that did not imply that it 
considered that the United Nations 
should show no further interest in 
the cause of Korean unity and in- 
dependence. 

Guatemala proposed amendments 
to the joint draft resolution in order 
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to place more emphasis on the basic 
problem that had to be solved, which 
Dr. Carlos Garcia Bauer considered 
to be that of the unification of 
Korea. The amendments were sup- 
ported by Dr. Anup Singh, of In- 
dia, who emphasized especially an 
amendment to call on the Commis- 
sion to carry out observation and 
consultation throughout Korea rather 
than merely to be “available” for 
such observation and consultation. 
In his opinion, the Commission 
should have the power of initiative 
regarding observations relating to 
the development of representative 
government. 

Mr. Fahy agreed that the ultimate 
objective is to achieve the unification 
of Korea, but pointed out that a 
more urgent and immediate task is 


to observe and report on any devel- 
opments which might lead to a 
military conflict in that country. 
Furthermore, whereas the Guate- 
malan representative felt that unifi- 
cation should be achieved in order 
to remove barriers to economic, 
social, and other friendly intercourse 
caused by the division of Korea, he 
believed that the removal of such 
barriers first would promote the 
cause of unification. Therefore Mr. 
Fahy submitted that it would be 
inadvisable for the Committee to 
bring too many changes into a text 
which had already been most care- 
fully considered: the wisest course 
would be for members to vote on 
the text as it had been submitted. 

One amendment transposing the 
order of two of the paragraphs of 
the preamble was accepted, another 
amendment was rejected, and a third 
was withdrawn. The draft resolu- 
tion itself was adopted paragraph by 
paragraph, with the membership of 
the Commission continuing at seven 
members. 


Military Experts 

Dr. Singh suggested that each 
delegation on the Commission should 
include a certain number of military 
experts. Supporting this suggestion, 
Mr. Jordaan thought that each dele- 
gation should consist of three repre- 
sentatives as well as a number of 
military advisers. This matter, re- 
marked Mr. Fahy, might be dealt 
with by the Commission in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General, 
or, alternatively, it might be dis- 
cussed by the Fifth Committee. 

Pointing out that under the draft 
resolution the Commission is au- 
thorized to appoint observers at its 
discretion, Liu Chieh, of China, said 
that there was no need to include 
a special provision to that effect, and 
the Chairman agreed that the matter 
should be left to the discretion of 
the Commission. 

The joint draft resolution as a 
whole was then adopted by a vote 
of 44-6, with 5 abstentions, and 
now goes to the General Assembly 
for approval in plenary meeting. 
Th U.S.S.R. draft resolution to ter- 
minate the Commission was rejected 
by a vote of 6 in favor and 44 
against, with 5 abstentions. 
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EVOLUTION OF TRUSTEESHIP 


Fourth Committee Reviews Report of Council 


Questions affecting the future of 
millions of people and the evolution 
of Trusteeship were reviewed by the 
Fourth Committeee in a six-day de- 
bate which began on September 28. 


Before the Committee was the 
Trusteeship Council’s report cover- 
ing the fourth and fifth sessions. It 
dealt with administrative reports on 
eight Trust Territories, the report of 
the Council’s visiting mission to East 
Africa, the questions of administra- 
tive unions, educational advance- 
ment, petitions from indigenous in- 
habitants, and the organizational 
work of the Council itself. 


Petitions Question 


Comments on specific aspects of 
the Council’s report were made by 
several delegates. Mr. D’Aquino, of 
Brazil, pointed out that the Council 
was receiving more and more peti- 
tions, some raising questions of gen- 
eral importance which deserved care- 
ful consideration by the Council, 
others dealing with purely personal 
matters. The Council should devise 
a simpler and more rapid method 
for dealing with petitions of little 
general interest. Perhaps a small 
committee might be set up to carry 
out a preliminary examination, with 
powers to decide finally on petitions 
of minor importance. 

As regards relations between the 
Council and the specialized agen- 
cies, he hoped that the resolution of 
March 19, 1949, recommending that 
the specialized agencies study the 
annual reports on the administra- 
tion of Trust Territories and to 
make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions, would be implemented at 
the earliest possible date. Primar- 
ily it was for the Administering Au- 
thorities to enlist the technical as- 
sistance of the specialized agencies 
but the Council, by virtue of its 
functions of supervision and control, 
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was the appropriate body to ensure 
that the Administering Authorities 
did not overlook opportunities of 
assistance. 

Pointing to the drawbacks arising 
from a single ethnic and geographical 
area being administered by different 
Authorities, Mr. D’Aquino said that 
in the case of the Cameroons and To- 
goland, this led to the application 
of two different colonial policies. 
The British administration, for ex- 
ample, might be said to follow a 
policy of adaptation of the indigen- 
ous culture with a view to ultimate 
self-government; the French admin- 
istration, on the other hand, might 
be said to follow a policy directed 
towards the assimilation of French 
culture with a view to the eventual 
grant of full French citizenship. 

Criticizing conditions in the Ca- 
meroons and Togoland under Brit- 
ish administration, Mr. D’Aquino 
said that one of the salient features 
of these territories was an almost 
total absence of political rights for 
the indigenous population. He ad- 
vocated direct administration of the 
Cameroons by the United Kingdom, 
instead of through the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment and also drew attention to 
shortcomings in education and social 
provisions in both Territories. 

Referring to the groundnuts 
scheme in Tanganyika, Mr. D’Aqui- 
no warned against the dangers of 
intensive cultivation in a_ tropical 
country. The experiment might ap- 
pear successful in the early years, 
but might result in exhausting the 
soil. Further, economic development 
of various Trust Territories seemed 
designed primarily to furnish com- 
modities of direct interest to indus- 
tries in the metropolitan countries. 
That principle could not be accept- 
ed, and in the case of Tanganyika 
the land might be better used to pro- 
vide food and consumer goods for 
the indigenous inhabitants. 


Mohamed El-Kouny of Egypt, 
also thought that in the treatment of 
petitions, there was room for ap- 
proval and concern; approval, be- 
cause indigenous inhabitants were 
resorting more and more to the 
method of voicing their wishes and 
grievances; concern, owing to the 
long delays before the Council con- 
sidered the petitions. 


Certain petitions had been con- 
sistently subjected to long delays, a 
typical example being the petition 
from the Bakweri Land Committee, 
which would probably not be de- 
cided until 1950 or 1951, four years 
after submission and after the cir- 
cumstances had to some extent 
changed. Clearly the procedure re- 
quired simplification and accelera- 
tion and one means of achieving this 
would be to set a time-limit for 
comments by the Administering 
Authority. 


Council’s “Eyes and Ears” 


Mr. El-Kouny considered the 
greatest improvement of Trusteeship 
over the mandate system lay in the 
introduction of visiting missions, the 
“eyes and ears of the Council.” The 
value of such a mission had been 
shown in the report of the Visiting 
Mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi, which was remarkable both 
for its lucidity and constructive criti- 
cism. Though violently attacked in 
some quarters, it was pleasing to 
note that the Administering Author- 
ities had treated the report, in the 
main, with the respect and consider- 
ation it deserved. Nevertheless, ac- 
tion in the Council had _ been 
dilatory and it had allowed the Ad- 
ministration Authorities too much 
time to submit comments on mat- 
ters with which they were bound to 
be very familiar. The conclusions 
to be drawn were, firstly, that Ad- 
ministering Authorities should be 
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asked to submit 
within a short time; and, secondly, 
that the Council should regard a 
Visiting Mission as an integral part 
of itself, and consider its report with 
speed and sympathy, and follow 
this with positive action. 


Indigenous populations should be 
heard in the examination of annual 
reports, said J. D. Ingles, of the 
Philippines. Such an amendment or 
amendments would be more in ac- 
cord with the letter and spirit of 
Article 76 of the Charter. Unfortu- 
nately, a proposal to this effect had 
failed to pass due to the solid oppo- 
sition of the Administering Author- 
ities. He hoped that the Commit- 
tee and the General Assembly would 
be able to pronounce themselves 
more authoritatively on the subject. 


Mr. Ingles deplored the stand of 
the Administering Authorities on the 
perpetuation of the tribal system in 
some trust territories. A Soviet pro- 
posal instructing the British author- 
ities in the Cameroons to bring 
about a transition from the tribal 
system to one of self-government 
based on democratic principles had 
been rejected because of a tie vote 
in which all the Administering Au- 
thorities had voted against the 
measure. 


On the other hand, Mr. Ingles was 
happy to note that two resolutions 
against racial discrimination, both 
sponsored by the Philippines, had 
been passed by the Council. 

The suggestion that future visiting 
missions should include members of 
nations like India, Pakistan and the 
Philippines, which had had experi- 
ence of colonial administration, was 
made by the Rev. J. D’Souza, of 
India. 


Administrative Unions 


India welcomed the repeated and 
emphatic assurances by the Admin- 
istering powers that administrative 
unions would not obstruct the prin- 
ciple of self-determination by the 
peoples concerned. Nevertheless, it 
was to be hoped that the Council 
would be able to stipulate at an 
early date the principles and safe- 
guards on the formation and func- 
tioning of such unions. 
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their comments 








The Assembly‘s Fourth Committee in session at Lake Success. 


One essential condition for the 
advancement of indigenous peoples 
is an adequate educational system, 
and in this regard the tendency to 
establish English and French as the 
official languages in some Trust Ter- 
ritories must be deplored. Those 
languages were ffine intellectual 
media, but the true strength of a 
native culture lay in its own lan- 
guage. The Rev. D’Souza also 
urged the establishment of a univer- 
sity in Africa at the earliest possible 
time. 


Mexico’s_ representative, Carlos 
Peon Del Valle, pointed out that the 
Council had warned that the ques- 
tion of administrative unions was 
“fraught with danger.” This prob- 
lem should be studied very carefully. 
In Mexico’s view such unions were 
in conflict with the principles of the 
Charter. Mr. Del Valle added that 
though his country was retiring 
from the Council, it would continue 
to take an interest in the interests 
of the indigenous people. 


Another representative who em- 
phasized the importance of educa- 
tional advancement in Trust Terri- 
tories was Major-General E. L. M. 
Burns, of Canada. Sound political 
progress in the territories was im- 
possible without prior advances in 
education and social welfare, he de- 
clared; these were in turn dependent 
on economic progress since the effort 


required to improve education and 
social welfare must be paid for from 
production surpluses. 


Human Rights 


Liu Shih-Shun, of China, drew the 
Committee’s attention to the obser- 
vance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in the Trust Terri- 
tories, which he considered to be 
the very basis of the Trusteeship 
System. The administering powers 
were bound by the Charter to ob- 
serve them in all territories under 
trust. Dr. Shih-Shun regretted that 
discriminatory laws and_ practices 
still existed in many territories, re- 
calling that in the Council’s deliber- 
ations he had urged the abolition of 
all such practices, particularly the 
9 p.m. curfew for the indigenous in- 
habitants in New Guinea, as well as 
certain discriminatory provisions in 
contracts between the British Phos- 
phate Commission in Nauru and 
Chinese workers. 

Non-observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in some 
of the territories tended to nullify 
the Trusteeship System. Such prac- 
tices were inconsistent with the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments. 

Describing the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil as one of “the most silently pro- 
ductive organs of the United Na- 
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tions,” Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, said 
its work could have lasting effect. It 
merited the closest co-operation of 
Member states. Mr. Khalidy stressed 
that the Council was not a forum 
for propaganda and that its adminis- 
tering and non-administering mem- 
bers were not two “armed camps.” 
To perform its work most usefully 
it was necessary for all Council 
members to understand each other 
and to co-operate. Despite its com- 
parative limitations the Trusteeship 
System represented a great advance 
over the mandates system, especially 
in its powers to hear petitions and 
send visiting missions. Three years 
of work had shown what could and 
should be done for the Trust Terri- 
tories and it was now up to the 
members to make the best of this 
experience. In this respect one 
handicap of the present system, he 
felt, was the limited and shifting 
membership of the Council. 

Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of the 
Dominican Republic, appealed to 
the administering powers to push 
ahead with the development of 
higher education by such measures 


as the granting of scholarships to 
students, as had been done by Bel- 


gium in Ruanda-Urundi. Dr. Mar- 
chena believed that the Visiting 
Missions were the best means of 
observing how Trusteeship Agree- 
ments were being implemented. 
The Council’s report, although a 
valuable contribution in itself, re- 
flected the constitutional composi- 
tion of the organ, said G. Perez 


Cisneros of Cuba. It was somewhat 
“abstract and undecided.” The Coun- 
cil had not been as clear and bold 
in its decisions as his delegation 
would have liked it to be. Cuba 
nevertheless urged the Committee to 
endorse the constructive recom- 
mendations made in the report. 


Administration Failures 


Going much further, A. A. Sol- 
datov, of the U.S.S.R., declared that 
the Council’s report provided irre- 
futable proof of the failure of the 
administering powers to promote the 
political advancement of indigenous 
peoples. Mr. Soldatov cited the 
British-administered Cameroons and 
Togoland as typical examples of this 
failure, asserting that in both these 
territories the people were entirely 
without political rights and that the 
territories were governed by British 
officials from neighboring colonies. 
Information given by the French 
administration in the French Came- 
roons and Togoland also made it 
clear that the policy there was di- 
rected towards strengthening the co- 
lonial regime and that no effective 
steps were being taken to create 
local organs of self-government. 

In Australian-administered New 
Guinea the people lived in a state 
of primitive ignorance and savagery, 
said Mr. Soldatov. Far from taking 
steps to promote their political ad- 
vancement the Australians had 
passed the New Guinea-Papua Ad- 
ministration Act merging the admin- 
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istration of the Trust Territory with 
that of Papua. 

It was evident that the Adminis- 
tering Authorities of the Trust Ter- 
ritories were also failing to promote 
the economic, social and cultural de- 
velopment of the territories whose 
resources were being mercilessly ex- 
ploited by foreign concerns. For 
instance, in the British Cameroons 
the economy was being dominated by 
the local cocoa marketing board and 
by the government-sponsored Ca- 
meroons Development Corporation, 
which latter operated on land alien- 
ated from the indigenous population, 
90 per cent of whom were illiterate. 
In New Guinea the plantations and 
gold mines were controlled by Aus- 
tralian companies which were mak- 
ing huge profits, paying the indigen- 
ous workers wages which were 
insufficient to maintain a normal 
standard of life. 

The Council’s work at its last two 
sessions had been seriously ham- 
pered by the attitude of representa- 
tives of the administering powers, 
said Mr. Soldatov. Those powers 
had taken advantage of the undem- 
ocratic rules of procedure which 
they had imposed on the Council to 
secure rejection of various proposals 
aimed at improving the lot of peo- 
ples in the Trust Territories. Such 
a situation was not normal and the 
Assembly should take action to en- 
sure the compliance of the adminis- 
tering powers with the Charter’s re- 
quirements. 


Mission’s Task 


Endorsing the Soviet representa- 
tive’s views, Bedrich Biheller, of 
Czechoslovakia, was particularly 
critical of the Council’s Visiting Mis- 
sion to East Africa, which he main- 
tained had not accomplished its 
task. The Mission had not honestly 
reported what the administering au- 
thorities had done or failed to do, 
and that lack of frankness could 
only have been prompted by a re- 
luctance to admit that both the Bel- 
gian authorities in Ruanda-Urundi 
and the British in Tanganyika had 
done almost nothing to implement 
the Charter’s requirements in those 
territories. Instead of making. def- 
inite recommendations and demands 
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to the Administering Authorities, the 
Mission had merely asked them to 
make certain improvements, or “ex- 
pressed hopes” that such improve- 
ments might be brought about. It 
seemed as if the Mission had been 
afraid to offend the administering 
powers, said Mr. Biheller. If the 
people of the Trust Territories dis- 
covered that visiting missions placed 
their hopes in the goodwill of the 
administrations they would be bit- 
terly disappointed. The Trusteeship 
Council might consider whether it 
was feasible to send its own perma- 
nent representatives to the territories 
to assist the indigenous inhabitants 
in drawing up petitions or other 
communications to the Council, 
which did not seem to attach due 
significance to petitions generally. 
On important matters the Council 
accepted the statements of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities at face value 
without further inquiry. On the ba- 
sis of those statements consideration 
of petitions was often indefinitely 
postponed; such a situation was like- 
ly to undermine confidence in the 
whole Trusteeship System. 

The Czechoslovak delegation pro- 
posed that the United Nations should 
call on the Administering Authori- 
ties to furnish the Assembly with 
the general plans, and an outline of 
the ways and means by which they 
intend to comply with the provisions 
of the Charter, in relation to the 
speediest possible development of 
Trust Territories towards self-deter- 
mination, self-government or inde- 
pendence. 

Marian Naszkowski, of Poland, 
contended that all evidence in the 
Report pointed to the suspicion that 
the Trusteeship Council had become 
a shield for the designs of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities. In effect 
the Trust Territories were ruled ex- 
actly as if they were mere colonies. 
The report evidenced the desperate 
plight of the territories entrusted to 
the Council. The indigenous popu- 
lations enjoyed no political rights 
in Togoland. Four hundred French- 
men elected six representatives while 
the entire indigenous population 
elected only 24 _ representatives, 
which resulted in a ratio of 162 to 1. 
Those facts forced his delegation to 
conclude that the Trusteeship Coun- 
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cil was not safe-guarding the rights 
of the indigenous populations. Al- 
though some recommendations had 
been passed by the Council to cor- 
rect that situation, they were so 
hedged with conditions favorable to 
the Administering Authorities that 
their whole purpose was defeated. 
Mr. Naszkowski urged the United 
Nations to exert greater influence on 
the Administering Authorities to pre- 
vent them from violating the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 


Ending “Dark Chapter’ 


A general defence of the admin- 
istering powers, and particularly of 
his government’s policies in the 
Trust Territories, was presented by 
J. M. Martin, of the United King- 
dom. On the question of adminis- 
trative unions, Mr. Martin affirmed 
that this arrangement had greatly 
benefited the British-administered 
Trust Territories. Such an arrange- 
ment was, moreover, a specific re- 
quirement of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments, for compelling geographic 
and other reasons. As was clearly 
shown in information supplied to 
the Council, the administration of 
the British Cameroons and Togoland 
as integral parts of the neighboring 
colonies had been greatly to their 
benefit. Expenditures in both terri- 
tories had substantially exceeded 
revenues collected from them, and 
the differences had been made good 
from the resources of Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast. The Trust Terri- 
tories had shared in the services of 
the adjoining colonies which they 
could never have provided them- 
selves. 

Mr. Martin replied at length to 
what he called the familiar charges 
about “oppressed peoples,” and 
“colonial exploitation” used by sev- 
eral delegates during the debate. 
“The peoples of the Trust Territor- 
ies,” he said, “had been oppressed 
in the past—oppressed under the 
sombre tyranny of diseases they 
could not understand, of inter-tribal 
warfare, of the slave trade, of re- 
curring famine, of fear in many and 
often horrible shapes. It had been 
the task of the Administering Au- 
thorities to end that dark chapter, 
to let in the light of science, of ed- 





ucation, of medicine, and to bring 
the people forward in a new period 
of great and expanding opportunity. 
Enlightened critics recognized that 
Administering Authorities had se- 
cured a large measure of freedom 
from want and fear for the peoples 
of the Trust Territories, but the 
critics were often not satisfied with 
the pace of the advance, particularly 
in the field of political development. 
The Administering Powers them- 
selves would never be fully satisfied 
until their task was complete but the 
possibilities were limited by factors 
which were not entirely within their 
control.” 

Mr. Martin emphasized that the 
British system of democratic govern- 
ment in the Trust Territories was 
not necessarily the best for the in- 
digenous peoples, and it was con- 
sidered preferable that they should 
develop democratic institutions in 
their own way rather than having a 
fixed pattern thrust upon them. In 
this respect he recalled the reference 
made in the report of the Visiting 
Mission to Tanganyika to the free- 
dom of political expression it had 
noted throughout that territory. His 
government’s policy was to promote 
an ever increasing participation by 
the indigenous inhabitants in.a dem- 
ocratic manner. 


Annual Reports 


Referring to suggestions for rep- 
resentatives of the indigenous popu- 
lations to be present at the Council’s 
examination of annual reports, Mr, 
Martin thought that this would make 
it difficult for the Council to assess 
the reliability of such individual— 
or the extent to which they repre- 
sented substantial interests in the 
territories. Furthermore, the sug- 
gestion that it was necessary to check 
statements of the administering pow- 
ers would impugn on their good 
faith. The Iraqi suggestion that the 
Council would benefit from an ex- 
tension of the three-year member- 
ship of non-administering powers de- 
served careful consideration. 

With regard to comments on the 
groundnuts scheme in Tanganyika, 
Mr. Martin pointed out that the 
sites chosen were sparsely populated, 
infested with tse-tse fly and compar- 
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atively waterless. There was every 
reason to hope that the scientific 


development of those areas would ~ 


enrich the natural resources of the 
territory and thus raise the standard 
of living of the Tanganyikans. There 
was no question of substituting a 
plantation industry for cultivation 
for local consumption, since this, 
with negligible exceptions, did not 
exist. 


Education Problems 


Replying to comments on educa- 
tion, Mr. Martin said that in the 
past two years his Government had 
established new university colleges 
in East and West Africa to meet the 
higher educational needs of all the 
British Trust Territories in Africa. 
Under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act the United King- 
dom had made available £6 million 
for these higher educational devel- 
opments in Africa and legislation 
had been passed ensuring the col- 
leges full autonomy and academic 
freedom. Such developments, con- 
sidered with others in neighboring 
territories, might well prove to be 
an outstanding landmark in African 
history. 

In conclusion, Mr. Martin said 
that all concerned in the work of 
the Trusteeship Council must have 
noticed during its last session a real 
improvement in the spirit of co- 
operation amongst its members. He 
recalled the words of Mr. Noriega, 
of Mexico, who had contributed 
much to the Council’s work—when 
he referred to the mission of the 
members as a “supreme moral obli- 
gation” to put aside all considera- 
tions of international politics in or- 
der to secure the welfare of the 
indigenous populations as provided 
by the Charter. 

The role of the Administering Au- 
thorities was also defended by the 
Tepresentatives of France and Aus- 
tralia. Roger Garreau, of France, 
said that the tribal system in French 
Trust Territories had been replaced 
by democratic organizations based 
on an electoral system. There were 
40,000 voters in the French territor- 
ies and he envisaged an even greater 
number in the near future. In very 
remote and backward areas the in- 
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Officers of Assembly Committees 


Following its establishment on September 22, the ad hoc Political 
Committee, at its first meeting five days later, elected Nasrollah Entezam, 
of Iran, as its Chairman; Hector David Castro, of El Salvador, as Vice- 


Chairman; and Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, as Rapporteur. 


The Main 


Committees elected Vice-Chairmen and Rapporteurs at their second meet- 


ings this session. 


The officers of these Committees are as follows: 


First (Political and Security) Committee: 


Chairman: 
Vice-Chairman: 
Rapporteur: 


Lester B. Pearson, of Canada. 
Selim Sarper, of Turkey. 
Mario de Diego, of Panama. 


Second (Economic and Financial) Committee: 


Chairman: 
Vice-Chairman: 
Rapporteur: 


Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile. 
Georges Hakim, of Lebanon. 
V. P. Smoliar, of Byelorussian S.S.R. 


Third (Social, Cultural, and Humanitarian) Committee: 


Chairman: 
Vice-Chairman: 
Rapporteur: 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee: 

Hermod Lannung, of Denmark. 

Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thailand. 

Enrique de Marchena, of the Dominican Republic. 


Chairman: 
Vice-Chairman: 
Rapporteur: 


Carlos E. Stolk, of Venezuela. 
Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom, of Sweden. 
Frantisek Vrba, of Czechoslovakia. 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee: 


Chairman: 
Vice-Chairman: 
Rapporteur: 


Sixth (Legal) Committee: 
Chairman: 
Vice-Chairman: 
Rapporteur: 


digenous populations had not yet 
taken advantage of its electoral 
rights but such indifference would 
shortly come to an end. As to the 
teaching of French, Mr. Garreau 
pointed out that in such territories 
as the French Cameroons there was 
a multitude of local dialects at a 
rudimentary stage of development. 
In such circumstances it was impos- 
sible to create an elite without the 
use of French. As a result of the 
use of French a considerable num- 
ber of African students were study- 
ing in the universities of metropol- 
itan France. Without French, it 
would have been difficult to advance 
beyond primary education. 


Alexis Kyrou, of Greece. 
Alexei D. Voina, of Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Dr. Maria Z. N. Witteveen, of the Netherlands. 


Manfred Lachs, of Poland. 
U. E. Maung, of Burma. 
Enrique Ferrer Vieyra, of Argentina. 


Mr. Garreau agreed with the Bra- 
zilian representative that a different 
procedure should be followed re- 
garding the Council’s examination of 
petitions, and favored the creation 
of a special committee to undertake 
preliminary examinations of all peti- 
tions. Such a body would not pass 
final judgment on petitions, but 
would study information submitted 
on the petitioners to ensure that 
they were indigenous to the territor- 
ies concerned and in a position to 
represent the views of the local 
population. 

J. D. L. Hood, of Australia, 
thought that critics tended to forget 
the fact that Trust Territories had a 
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special status very different from 
that of the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. This special status had given 
rise to special problems not present 
in colonies. Mr. Hood also felt 
there was some confusion as to the 
duties of the Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The administering 
powers were responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the territories and 
had to render reports to the Coun- 
cil, but they were answerable only 
to the General Assembly. 

Furthermore, it was not reason- 
able to expect the Administering Au- 
thorities to outline long-range plans 
which could be only of a theoretical 
nature. Mr. Hood emphatically de- 
nied that racial discrimination ex- 
isted in New Guinea. The primary 
duty of the administration was to 
safeguard the interests of the indi- 
genous population and, in that sense, 
it was true that a difference existed 
in the legal treatment of the local 
population and foreigners. Immi- 
gration restrictions also applied to 
all foreigners and were imposed in 
the interests of the indigenous in- 
habitants, who, in time, would be 
able to decide for themselves what 
type of immigration they desired. 

Earlier in the debate, Mr. Hood 
suggested that the Council’s report 
should contain only such views as 
were reached by the Council as a 
whole, and not the individual opin- 
ions of members. He considered 
the incorporation in the report of 
observations of individual members 
to be an unfortunate precedent, and 
asked the Committee to give serious 
consideration to this question. 

Australia’s view on this question 
was opposed by several members of 
the Committee who contended that 
the individual opinions of Council 
members should always be included 
in the report, as otherwise only the 
views of the majority would be 
available. 

Commenting on the views ex- 
pressed in the debate, Benjamin 
Gerig, of the United States, thought 
there was a tendency to over-em- 
phasize the division of the Coun- 
cil’s structure into equally-balanced 
groups of Administering and non- 
administering powers. That principle 
had been accepted by all signatories 
to the Charter and by the Assembly 
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on every occasion when it had ap- 
proved a Trusteeship Agreement. 
Since any power represented on the 
Council, whether administering or 
non-administering, was there in the 
interests of the inhabitants of Trust 
Territories, the division was not as 
severe as had been suggested. In 
this respect, Mr. Gerig recalled that 
the Council’s resolutions on higher 
education and administrative unions 
—both of the greatest significance 
—had been approved unanimously 
with one abstention. That record 
showed that the Council was a rela- 
tively harmonious body, truly de- 
voted to the welfare of the people 
of Trust Territories. 

With regard to administrative 
unions, the United States, while con- 
sidering the system to be beneficial, 
because it provided more efficient 
and economical services for the peo- 
ple of the Trust Territories, agreed 
with the general view that the iden- 
tity and subsequent independence of 
a Trust Territory must not be preju- 
diced by such unions. 


BUDGETARY DECISIONS 





The Soviet assertion that the tribal 
system was being encouraged in 
Western Samoa was strongly refuted 
by C. Craw, of New Zealand, who 
said that his government considered 
it wrong to force any foreign cus- 
tom on the indigenous peoples of 
Trust Territories. Replying to other 
criticisms of New Zealand’s admin- 
istration of Western Samoa, Mr. 
Craw stated that several reforms had 
been introduced in this Pacific Trust 
Territory permitting greater partici- 
pation by the islanders in adminis- 
trative affairs. No direct taxation 
existed in Western Samoa, but only 
a salary-tax on amounts in excess of 
200 pounds a year. 

On the conclusion of the general 
debate on October 6, the Fourth 
Committee began consideration of 
the various draft resolutions pre- 
sented. Chairman Hermod Lan- 
nung, of Denmark, suggested that in 
order to expedite the Committee’s 
work some of the authors of the 
resolutions might consolidate propo- 
sals which dealt with similar subjects. 


Fifth Committee Reviews 
Financial Report for 1948 


Considerable improvement in the 
system of financial control was re- 
ported to the Fifth Committee by 
Mr. Aghnides, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, on Sept. 
28 when the financial report and ac- 
counts of the United Nations for the 
financial year ended December 31, 
1948, together with the report of the 
Board of Auditors, were taken up 
by the Committee. 

The report of the Board of Audi- 
tors was a remarkable statement, 
said Mr. Jutras, of Canada, of the 
financial situation of the organiza- 
tion. He recommended the rapid 
utilization of surpluses in proportion 
to Members’ contributions. Joaquin 
Larrain, of Chile, observed that the 
surplus of $1,390,636, which the or- 


ganization had on December 31, 
1948, should be used to reduce the 
contribution of the Member states 
for the year 1949. The Secretary- 
General and the Advisory Commit- 
tee had pointed out that this would 
involve certain administrative dif- 
ficulties, as such a step would con- 
travene certain financial regulations. 
But the Chilean delegation was 
not convinced by this argument. 
Financial regulations, he pointed 
out, could be revised. Such budg- 
etary surpluses, he said, should be 
used only to reduce the contributions 
of those countries whose payments 
had given rise to the surplus; other- 
wise countries recently admitted to 
the organization would profit un- 
justly from the reduction. 
(Continued on page 492) 
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® UN Headquarters — Lake Success, N. Y. 


* International Court of Justice — The Hague 


UN Information Centre or 
Headquarters of Specialized Agencies 


. Geneva: Hq of ILO, WHO, IRO, ITO, ITU 
. Berne: Hq of UPU 

. Paris: Hq of UNESCO 

. London: proposed Hq of IMCO 

. Copenhagen 

Prague 

Warsaw 

. Moscow 


. New Delhi 


Po MONA WR WH 


~ 
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. Shanghai 
. Rio de Janeiro 


. Mexico City 


—_ 
yo = 


. Cairo 

. Buenos Aires 

. Sydney 

. Washington: Hq of FAO, Bank, Fund 
. Montreal: Hq of ICAO 


(N.B.: All these cities are Information Centres 
except Berne and Montreal) 


SAN FRANCISCO: U.N. Charter signed June 26, 1945; ILO Conference passed convention on 
Freedom of Association (1948) 


MEXICO CITY: Internationa! Conference on high-frequency broadcasting — October 1948- 
March 1949. 


UNITED STATES: World Conference on Resources held at Lake Success, August-September 1949 


ECUADOR: Earthquake aid, August 1949 


NEW YORK: Permanent U.N. Headquarters buildings to be completed in 1951 


SANTIAGO: Headquarters of Economic Commission for Latin America 


PERU and BOLIVIA: Commission studying effects of coca-leaf chewing 


LATIN AMERICA: Several countries visited by Bank missions, including Ecuador, Uruguay, 
Costa Rica, Bolivia and Peru 


HAITI: U.N. Mission surveyed development problems 


VENEZUELA-BRAZIL: Large scale refugee re-settlement through IRO (Nearly 500,000 persons 
resettled in 1948-1949 in various countries) 


AMAZON REGION: UNESCO and ten governments establish International Institute of Hylean 
Amazon 


NORTH ATLANTIC: Weather ship network under ICAO agreement 


PARIS: General Assembly in December, 1948 proclaimed Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and Convention on Genocide 


GENEVA: Headquarters of Economic Commission for Europe aiding post-war recovery 
32nd ILO Conference, action on international labor legislation 
International Road Traffic Convention signed, Sept. 19, 1949 


ANNECY, FRANCE: Negotiations for general agreement on world tariffs and trade 


Ot ee 


NATIONS 





S iy ¢ i | 0 \" A panorama of some of the 1949 activities of the United Nations 
and its related agencies in every part of the world. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED REGIONS OF THE WORLD — Technical assistance, provision of fellowships 
and training facilities planned under General Assembly proposals 


NEW ZEALAND-AUSTRALIA: Liberal contributions to UNICEF and UN Appeal for Children 


PACIFIC OCEAN Trust Territories: 


Western Samoa (New Zealand) 

Nauru (Australia, New Zealand, U.K.) 
Marshalls, Corolines and Marianas (U.S.A.) 
New Guinea (Australia) 


(Last three to be visited by Mission in 1950) 


KOREA: U.N. Commission observed elections and withdrawal of United States occupation forces 
in South Korea. 
PHILIPPINES ~ CHINA: Provided with social welfare experts (also several European countries) 


CHINA: TB Control Centres established by WHO 


ASIA: UNICEF programs for child aid launched in India, China, Pakistan, Ceylon, Thailand, 
Philippines, Indonesia and Japan 


INDONESIA: U.N. Commission for Indonesia working for peaceful settlement 


SINGAPORE: WHO epidemiological reporting station 


BANGKOK: Headquarters of Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


KASHMIR: U.N. Commission for India and Pakistan mediates in Kashmir dispute 


INDIA: Fellowships granted to social welfare officials (in 1947-1948). Over 1135 fellowships 
awarded by U.N. and Specialized Agencies to various countries 


AFGHANISTAN: UNESCO educational mission (also at work in Philippines, Thailand and other 
countries) 


POLAND: FAO mission aids food production (also in Greece, Thailand, Venezuela, Italy, and the 
Near East) 


EUROPE: Over 4,000,000 in 12 countries receive food and medical aid (Child aid program 
commenced in four zones of Germany) 


International Bank loans to Belgium, Netherlands and Finland. 
(Bank development loans to Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, and India) 


YUGOSLAVIA and TURKEY: International Bank sends loan study missions 


BALKANS: Committee assisting four Balkan countries in peaceful settlement 
GREECE: WHO campaign against malaria (also in India, Thailand, Pakistan, and Afghanistan) 


BEIRUT: Commission on Status of Women takes action to raise women's status everywhere 
Social Welfare Seminar for Arab countries, Sept. 1949 


SYRIAN BORDER: Final armistice agreement signed in Palestine war, July 20, 1949 


PALESTINE: U.N. Conciliation Commission works for final peace settlement — 900,000 refugees 
aided by U.N. Relief Organization 


NEAR EAST: U.N. Economic study mission visiting many countries 


NORTH AFRICA: UNICEF-WHO anti-tuberculosis campaign launched 
ETHIOPIA: WHO Field Mission 


EAST AFRICA: Mission visited Trust Territories of Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 


WEST AFRICA: Visiting Mission to Trust Territories of Togoland and Cameroons (November, 
1949) (France, U.K.) 





Proposal for Postal Administration 


Continued Preparation of Arrangements Recommended 


The establishment of a United 
Nations Postal Administration was 
the subject of a three-day debate 
in the Fifth Committee commencing 
September 28. 

A report on this question, sub- 
mitted to the Committee by the Sec- 
retary-General, had estimated the 
total annual cost to be approximately 
$220,480. The 1950 budget figure 
for the present postal costs is $241,- 
480—more than the estimate for a 
United Nations’ Postal Administra- 
tion. 

If established, the postal adminis- 
tration would be required to func- 
tion in the same manner as any 
national postal administration—issu- 
ing, using, and selling its own post- 
age stamps, and maintaining its own 
post office at headquarters. 

A minimum of twelve months 
would be required, the report had 
added, for preparatory work includ- 
ing an agreement with the United 
States authorities. 

The President of the Committee, 
Alexis Kyrou (Greece), pointed out 
that the Committee’s task was to 
determine whether the Secretary- 
General should be instructed to pro- 
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ceed with the formation of a Postal 
Administration and to enter into the 
necessary agreement with the United 
States Government. 

In view of the financial advant- 
ages and publicity to be gained from 
a United Nations Postal Administra- 
tion, Olyntho Pinto Machado, of 
Brazil, urged the Committee to take 
a final decision approving the idea. 
Supporting the scheme, Dr. Jose 
Arce, of Argentina, observed that it 
was a fundamental task of the 
United Nations to inform the peo- 
ples of the world of the strivings 
and aims of the organization. 

Before the Committee was an Ar- 
gentine draft resolution that the As- 
sembly approve setting up a Postal 
Administration and authorize the 
Secretary-General “to continue to 
conclude the necessary arrange- 
ments.” Amendments to this draft 
proposed by Brazil and France, were 
supplemented by other suggestions 
put forward by Canada, India, and 
Syria. It was therefore agreed that 
these five Members should meet pri- 
vately and draft a composite resolu- 
tion. 

Opposition to the establishment of 
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the Postal Administration came from 
Ahmed M. Farrag, of Egypt, who 
held that if such an administration 
were established, the United Nations 
would have to function as any na- 
tional postal service, but could not 
become a member of the Universal 
Postal Union, to which the repre- 
sentative would then be the United 
States. For transport of mail outside 
the United Nations’ premises, the or- 
ganization would be dependent upon 
the United States, and thus become 
a branch of the U. S. postal services. 


B. G. Fourie, of South Africa, 
said that before deciding on the 
scheme, there must be some indica- 
tion as to the form and substance of 
the proposed agreement between the 
United Nations and the United 
States postal authorities. On_ this 
John Sherman Cooper, of the United 
States, informed the Committee that 
the United States postal authorities 
were giving their consideration to the 
issue of a special United Nations 
stamp, should the Assembly decide 
not to establish a postal service of 
its own. If such a service was not 
established, Mr. Cooper added, the 
United States would continue to co- 
operate in every way to give the 
United Nations the type of service 
desired. 


R. N. Jutras, of Canada, urged 
the Committee to proceed cautiously 
with this scheme, and many of the 
delegations were of the opinion that 
in any case, it would not be possible 
to implement the scheme before the 
United Nations moved into _ its 
permanent headquarters. 


Commenting on the discussion, 
Adrian Pelt, Assistant Secretary- 
General for the Department of Con- 
ference and General Services, de- 
clared that studies had proved that 
the United Nations could not under- 
take a Postal Administration of its 
own without further expert advice. 
He therefore asked for $10,000 in 


(Continued on page 476) 
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"A Milestone in World History” 


Second Committee Reviews Technical Aid Program 


Nearly every Member state par- 
ticipated in the general debate which 
the Second Committee began on Sep- 
tember 29 on the most important 
single item before it: technical as- 
sistance to under-developed coun- 
tries. Before the Committee was the 
scheme for an expanded program 
worked out in great detail by the 
Economic and Social Council at its 
last session. There was also a pro- 
posal for increasing the technical 
assistance services already provided 
through the Secretariat. 


Hailing the Council’s expanded 
program as a milestone in the history 
of the world and in the development 
of the United Nations, Dr. W. B. 
Sutch, of New Zealand, opened the 
debate. Paying tribute to President 
Truman and the United States dele- 
gation for their initiative, Dr. Sutch 
said that the Council’s program was 
well thought out and would greatly 
enhance the prestige of the United 
Nations. He hoped that it would be 
adopted as it stood, for all the initial 
conflicts about it in the Council had 
been resolved after very careful 
consideration. 


All the financial proposals and or- 
ganizational arrangements drawn up 
by the Council, however, would be 
subject to review, while the first year 
of the plan’s operation could be re- 
viewed at the Council’s twelfth ses- 
sion, when methods of financing 
technical assistance would be dis- 
cussed. 

Drawing attention to other aspects 
of the question, he pointed out that 
the program of technical assistance 
was not properly named, for the 
Council viewed it as an international 
exchange of technical knowledge, 
with emphasis on co-operation be- 
tween countries. It also recognized 
that all countries with their different 
social and cultural patterns had spe- 
cial contributions to make. 

Outlining the suggested ad- 
ministrative arrangements, he hoped 
that the need for unanimous deci- 
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_ sion by the Technical Assistance 


Board would force co-operation. The 
Technical Assistance Committee 
(TAC), which, according to the pro- 
gram, is to have 18 members, was 
too large, he thought. 


A central account for contributions 
had to be provided, Dr. Sutch 
pointed out, because some contribu- 
tions would be in non-convertible 
currencies or in goods and services. 


The provisional percentages for al- 
lotments to specialized agencies, on 
which the Council had agreed, 
should not be changed, he urged, as 
they were for the first year only and 
as allocations could be altered later 
in the light of experience. 


The most important part of the 
expanded program, Dr. Sutch said, 
was that which laid down its primary 
objectives and guiding principles. 

Dr. Sutch emphasized that the 
experts made available under the 
plan should have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the cultural back- 
ground and specific needs of the 
countries to be assisted. Every at- 
tempt must be made to protect the 
latter’s integrity. 

He also attached great importance 
to the principle that governments 
would normally assume responsi- 
bility for a substantial part of the 
costs of the technical services pro- 
vided. Governmental co-ordination 
machinery should be set up within 
the countries concerned to ensure 
that all their resources as well as in- 
ternational technical aid were fully 
utilized. 


In the selection of projects, the 
primary objective of the program 
should be to increase productivity 
with a view to raising living stand- 
ards of the entire population. It 
should not merely envisage invest- 
ment with a view to profit. Human 
resources should not be neglected as 
in the nineteenth century, or social 
standards upset by thoughtless indus- 
trialization leading to increased un- 


employment and insufficient social 
welfare and social security. 


New Zealand, which had been 
proud to contribute financially to 
UNICEF and the specialized agen- 
cies, would contribute to the pro- 
gram at the appropriate time. 


Another question which Dr. Sutch 
raised was the relationship between 
the expanded program and technical 
assistance which was already being 
given on a permanent basis by the 
specialized agencies and the United 
Nations. 


There was, he argued, a place for 
the permanent program for assist- 
ance in economic and social develop- 
ment as part of United Nations 
activities. The Council, he recalled, 
had recommended that the United 
Nations assistance program in social 
affairs should be permanent, and his 
delegation recommended that the 
Economic Department should also 
have a program for assistance on a 
permanent basis. This program, he 
felt, should not be amalgamated with 
the expanded program. 


Turning Point 


The Council’s program for ex- 
panded technical assistance might 
prove a turning point in the history 
of the United Nations, said Joao 
Carlos Muniz, of Brazil. Its provi- 
sions constituted a balanced com- 
promise between conflicting views on 
such matters as financing, policy 
control and distribution of funds. 
On the last point, the program em- 
phasized the work of the specialized 
agencies operating in the economic 
field. Increased productivity is the 
shortest road to economic welfare; 
social and cultural benefits without 
an economic basis would create only 
the illusion, not the substance of 
welfare. Mr. Muniz was satisfied 
that the program represented a 
sound basis and a workable com- 
promise. 
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However, the crucial issue in eco- 
nomic development was the financ- 
ing. Unfortunately, there was not 
yet sufficient agreement to formu- 
late an international investment pol- 
icy though the Council was to make 
a thorough examination of this and 
allied questions at its next session. 
FAO’s recent report on_ interna- 
tional investment tended to show 
that by far the greatest part of for- 
eign financial assistance from public 
sources had gone to the developed 
regions which had only twenty per 
cent of the population. Private cap- 
ital had not compensated this in- 
equality. Such an orientation of in- 
vestment, Mr. Muniz pointed out, 
could only delay a balanced econom- 
ic structure. 


Bold and constructive measures 
by capital exporting countries are 
needed—in the form of guarantees 
jointly with the recipient countries— 
for the exchange convertibility of 
earned yields and capital repatria- 
tion, as well as more liberal tax 
treatment for capital invested abroad. 
Even if private investment were 
increased greatly, government loans 
and credits and expanded lending by 
international agencies would con- 
tinue to be necessary for long-term 
developments such as transport and 
power. 

Instability of exchange receipts of 
under-developed countries, Mr. Mu- 
niz said, was one of the major ob- 
stacles to financing imports. Better 
terms of trade for under-developed 
countries might be a more satisfac- 
tory method of financing imports for 
economic development. The adverse 
effects of the last depression on the 
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terms of trade of under-developed 
countries represented a net foreign 
exchange loss of more than 3 billion 
dollars a year—considerably more 
than the immediate lending re- 
sources of the International Bank. 


Concluding, Mr. Muniz stressed 
that under-developed countries did 
not want charity but assistance to 
help themselves. Their development 
corresponded with the best interests 
of industrialized countries. History 
had shown that prosperity is indivis- 
ible and poverty contagious. 


Call for Practical Steps 


Mohamed Zayed, of Egypt, appre- 
ciated the various United Nations 
effort to promote economic develop- 
ment, and felt that practical steps 
should be accelerated to achieve the 
results desired. The people in the un- 
der-developed countries could not 
live by promises and _ publicity. 
Postponing practical measures would 
ultimately have an adverse effect on 
world peace. 

To meet the situation, Mr. Zayed 
accordingly put forward the follow- 
ing proposals: 

e The Secretariat should be invited 
to make surveys and studies on the 
economic situation in those parts of 
the under-developed regions which 
were not yet covered by its reports. 
e The suggested Technical Assist- 


ance Conference should be called. 


immediately after this session of the 
General Assembly, all participants 
should be invited to contribute as 
much as possible to the special ac- 
count; the attention of highly-de- 
veloped countries should be drawn 


to the benefits which they would 
derive from such contributions. 


e Highly-developed countries should 
be urged to draw up and carry out 
direct technical assistance programs 
on lines similar to those to be fol- 
lowed by the United Nations: assist- 
ance which, of course, should not be 
used as a basis for interference in 
internal affairs or for demanding po- 
litical advantages. 


© United Nations technical assist- 
ance, and that given by highly-de- 
veloped countries, should be co-or- 
dinated to avoid duplication and to 
help as many regions as possible. 
Economic potentialities and resources 
of each country, and the benefits 
which would accrue to them and to 
the world at large, should be taken 
into account. Projects offering 
speedy results should be given pref- 
erence. 

e The flow of foreign investments 
to the under-developed countries 
should be stimulated by measures to 
be agreed upon between the United 
Nations on the one hand and the 
International Bank and responsible 
authorities, banks and firms in the 
lending countries on the other. The 
International Bank should be re- 
minded that it was established to 
help in financing development as well 
as reconstruction and should there- 
fore finance both on the same foot- 
ing. 

The technical aid program, he 
concluded, should be put into effect 
immediately, not only in the interests 
of peace and security but also to pre- 
serve United Nations prestige. 


United States Policy 


It was United States policy, said 
Wilson Compton, to encourage the 
exchange of scientific knowledge, one 
important form of technical assist- 


ance. The expanded technical as- 
sistance program would thus add 
considerably to the facilities avail- 
able to under-developed countries. It 
could also be a major instrument of 
the United Nations in seeking the at- 
tainment of its objectives. 

The United States supported the 
program as it stood, for it represented 
a compromise reached in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council after care- 
ful consideration. 
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Mr. Compton drew attention to 
features of the Council’s program 
which seemed to be praiseworthy: 


e Under-developed countries them- 
selves would request the kind of as- 
sistance they desired. Economic de- 
velopment could not be imposed 
from without, and the program must 
not be a tool for foreign economic or 
political interference. 


e The resolution’s major emphasis 
being on self-help, the success of the 
program would depend primarily on 
the way in which governments ap- 
plied the advice and training they re- 
ceived. 


e Limited to economic development, 
the program was not intended to 
help the specialized agencies to un- 
dertake all those projects which could 
not be financed from their regular 
budgets. 


e The responsibility for execution 
of the program was laid upon the 
professional staffs of the international 
agencies which were not bound by 
governmental policy. This made it 
possible to observe the principle of 
impartiality to which -the United 
States attached great importance. 


© The program would deal only with 
carefully selected projects aimed at 
maximum productivity and would 
avoid duplication of existing services 
or facilities. It was more important, 
in the first year, to show effective 
progress in a few projects than to 
initiate many. 

The purpose of the United States 
was to help promote higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social 
progress and development—one of 
the duties imposed by the Charter of 
the United Nations—and to encour- 
age countries to seek their develop- 
ment through their own resources. 


Standards of living, he said, de- 
pended ultimately on the extent of 
production, exchange and utilization 
of goods and services. In stressing 
the need to increase international 
trade, he said that his Government’s 
views on that subject were probably 
the same as those of all the other 
Governments represented in the As- 
sembly. History showed .that if 
trade did not cross national boun- 
daries, eventually armies would. 
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Members, Mr. Compton warned, 
in addition, should not attach undue 
importance to reports of differences 
of opinion in the United States Con- 
gress concerning proposed legislation 
to implement “Point Four” of Presi- 
dent Truman’s program. The final 
decision in such matters lay with 
Congress; that was part of the sys- 
tem of constitutional government un- 
der which the people of the United 
States chose to conduct their affairs. 
It was also an American custom to 
express differences publicly and of- 
ten with vigor. But the people, he 
thought, had committed themselves 
sufficiently to a policy of mutual as- 
sistance under the auspices of the 
United Nations to warrant the as- 
sumption that his Government would 
be enabled to play its part in the 
undertakings before the Committee. 


The technical assistance services 
now provided within the regular bud- 
get of the United Nations should be 
continued, maintained Mr. Compton, 
supporting the Secretary-General’s 
recommendations for the coming 
year for such services. 


The problem of financing eco- 
nomic development, was a matter 
which Mr. Compton did not wish to 
discuss at this stage, lest he prejudge 
the conclusions yet to be arrived at 
on this subject by the Economic and 
Social Council. He did, however, 


Georges Hakim, of Lebanon. 


note with satisfaction that the Inter- 
nation Bank was giving increased at- 
tention to this problem. And the 
United States Government, he said, 
would continue to co-operate with 
other countries on specific projects 
of economic development through 
the International Bank as well as the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Private investment, he stressed, 
must be the main source of financ- 
ing economic development. The 
studies on the matter which the 
Council had requested, would, he 
thought, be very helpful in solving 
the problem of mutual fairness to in- 
vestor and borrower which was nec- 
essary for the desired scale of for- 
eign investment. Meanwhile, his 
Government was giving attention to 
the possibility of effectively guaran- 
teeing private investors against the 
risks inherent in foreign investment. 


Need for Industries 


While supporting the Council's 
program, Georges Hakim, of Leban- 
on, said that it provided for a great 
number of services—such as eco- 
nomic studies, opinions of experts 
and the granting of fellowships— 
which had no direct connection with 
the basic problem of increasing pro- 
duction. 

Manufacturing industry offered 
the broadest field for increased pro- 
duction. Consequently, it was nec- 
essary to assign a great part of the 
funds for technical assistance to the 
industrialization of the countries 
concerned. Without a balanced in- 
dustrial development, standards of 
living could not be raised. 

He also felt that the scope of the 
program was very limited when 
compared with the territories and 
populations of the under-developed 
countries, which represented two- 
thirds of the people of the world 
who were buried in poverty and ig- 
norance. At the present rate of 
progress, centuries would elapse be- 
fore an appreciable rise in their 
standard of living. 

While he agreed that the countries 
concerned must themselves strive to 
improve their condition, he observed 
that their resources were so limited 
that progress in that direction could 
be only very slow. The surplus cap- 
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Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia. 


ital of highly developed countries 
must be made available for produc- 
tive enterprises. In this task the 
United Nations must play an im- 
portant role. 


Regional Programs 


In examining the Council’s pro- 
posals, Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, 
favored regional economic programs 
and centralization in apportioning 
funds for technical assistance be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 


Concerned by the multiplication 
of deliberative bodies within the 
United Nations, he wondered wheth- 
er, instead of calling a Technical 
Assistance Conference, it would not 
be possible, during the present ses- 
sion of the Assembly, to settle the 
questions it was proposed to submit 
to such a conference. 


On the subject of financing eco- 
nomic development he urged that 
favorable conditions should be cre- 
ated for the future investment of 
foreign capital. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral should therefore, in collabora- 
tion with the International Bank, 
prepare a plan for submission to the 
Economic and Social Council, which 
would include the guarantees con- 
sidered necessary by capitalists and 
the borrowing countries alike. The 


plan could be in the form of a con- 
vention open to signature by the 
countries concerned. 


Such a plan 
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would constitute a sort of “human- 
ized capitalism.” 


Bounden Duty 


France, stated Pierre Abelin, re- 
garded it as a bounden duty to share 
in the great collective task of eco- 
nomic development undertaken by 
the United Nations. Technical as- 
sistance should not be limited to the 
economic sphere alone. Raising liv- 
ing standards, he argued, was often 
a prerequisite for economic expan- 
sion, as the Economic and Social 
Council’s program indicated. A sim- 
ple choice had thus to be made of 
the most urgent of the proposed 
plans for the development of social, 
humanitarian and cultural schemes. 


He found the program generally 
satisfactory, but wished to comment 
on the application of some of its 
provisions. For example, if the 
scheme was to work satisfactorly, 
the annual program to be prepared 
by the Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB) should be as complete and 
accurate as possible and should be 
submitted to the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee (TAC) in good 
time. 


Secondly, it might be useful to 
have the views of TAC on the 
Board’s administration of the part of 
the contributions not automatically 
distributed among the specialized 
agencies and the United Nations. 


Thirdly, insufficient allotments had 
been made in the scheme for those 
specialized agencies responsible for 
immigration problems and the edu- 
cation and training of workers. 


He also stressed the need for re- 
gional co-operation in technical as- 
sistance projects. 

Fourthly, the Secretary-General 
should draw up a list of experts 
from the most developed countries 
to give applicant countries a wide 
choice of experts. 


In offering the help of France in 
training experts, he suggested that 
the intensive vocational training cen- 
tres set up in the devastated areas 
of France might serve as a model for 
under-developed countries. 

It was in the interest of the un- 
der-developed countries, stated Mrs. 
Karin Kock, of Sweden, to possess 





the most accurate information pos- 
sible on factors influencing the 
movement of capital and the effect 
which the various technical assist- 
ance and development measures con- 
templated might have on their trade. 
She hoped, therefore, that attention 
would be paid in future Secretariat 
studies to the close relationship be- 
tween economic development on the 
one hand, and international trade 
and the balance of payments on the 


other. 

Mrs. Kock emphasized the impor- 
tance of the guiding principles elab- 
orated by the Council, particularly, 
the provision that no political, racial 
ur religious distinctions should be 
made in providing aid to countries 
which request it. 


Sweden’s financial resources were 
limited but it could help to train 
experts by accepting holders of fel- 
lowships. 


Opening Way to Progress 


Technical assistance, contended 
Xenophon Zolotas, of Greece, was 
just as essential as financial aid for 
economic development. The results 
of the Bretton Woods Agreement 
had shown how mistaken was the 
past tendency to believe that import- 
ing foreign capital was enough to 
ensure development. By stressing 
the need for technical aid to raise 
the cultural level of under-developed 
countries, the United Nations had 
been the first to open the way to 
sound progress. 


A second point which he made 
was that under-developed countries 
did not all have identical problems 
of economic development. The dif- 
ferences arose from climate, density 
of the population, cultural traditions, 
or the economic and political or- 
ganization of the country concerned, 
not to mention its aptitudes, its ini- 
tiative and its organizing ability. The 
two latter qualities were particularly 
important. In some countries all 
that was needed was capital invest- 
ment, whereas in others it would be 
necessary to set up a complete sys- 
tem of administration. 


If the Assembly were to adopt the 
Council’s rational technical assist- 
ance program, said Geoffrey de 
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however small, Mr. de _ Freitas 


Freitas, the United Kingdom would 
not hesitate to contribute generously added. an 
to its success, despite the immense a 
efforts it had already made on its oe 


own initiative to raise living stand- 


It was essential, he emphasized, Pe Aa t 
that the program of technical assist- ie 
ance should be efficacious and 


ards in its overseas territories. 


It would make financial contribu- 
tions in non-convertible _ sterling, 
which would enable countries to 
obtain many technical _ services. 
These would be supplied only when 
and in the form asked for. There 
was thus no question that industrial 
countries might exact economic or 
strategic advantages or dominate the 
markets of the under-developed 
countries. 


On the contrary, argued Mr. de 
Freitas, it was to the advantage of 
all to co-operate in the international 
exchange of goods and _ technical 
services when this was based on free 
agreements. The United Kingdom, 
believing that prosperity was in- 
divisible, had therefore taken an 
active share in the negotiations for a 
general agreement on customs, tariffs 
and freedom of trade. It had worked 
hard to establish the , International 
Trade Organization and, for the 
same reason, it had recently abol- 
ished many import restrictions. If 
nations would pool their knowledge, 
each had something to contribute, 


Abdulla Bakr, of Iraq. 
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economically administered. Techni- 


cal knowledge was precious, the 
number of technicians limited. They 
should be used only for undertakings 
certain of success. They should not 
waste their abilities by trying to do 
too much at one time. 

India unreservedly supported the 
program of technical assistance, 
President Truman’s “Point Four” 
and the recent declaration of the 
United States representative that 
highly developed countries cannot 
maintain their present standards if 
they were surrounded by poor and 
under-developed countries, said D. 
P. Karmarkar. India was also glad 
that the United States was anxious to 
contribute to technical assistance and 
financing for economic development. 


It was inadvisable, Mr. Kar- 
markar said, to make considerable re- 
visions of the scope of the program, 
at least for the first year of opera- 
tion, even though the difficulty of re- 
cruiting the requisite technical staff 
seemed to have been overestimated, 
and even though the credits allotted 
to certain specialized agencies might 
seem insufficient. 


While he approved the establish- 
ment of the Technical Assistance 
Board and the Technical Assistance 
Committee, he thought that unduly 
extensive powers had been conferred 
on the Board to allot those contribu- 
tions, which would not be automati- 
cally available, under the Council’s 
plan, to participating organizations. 
The Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee, an  inter-governmental body, 
should be authorized to allot such 
funds and decide on the main ad- 
ministrative measures, whereas the 
Board, composed of international of- 
ficials, would have to ensure the 
execution of plans. 

A “permanent” United Nations 
program of technical assistance, 
though useful, could, he felt, be in- 
corporated in the expanded program. 

On the subject of financing eco- 
nomic development, he believed that 
while domestic capital and resources 
played a primary role, foreign capi- 


Left to Right: Geoffrey de Freitas 
(United Kingdom), Wilson Compton 
(United States), and Amazasp Aru- 
tiunian (U.S.S.R.). 


tal was needed to ensure rapid de- 
velopment. A modus vivendi must 
accordingly be worked out between 
the capital and technical knowledge 
provided by highly developed coun- 
tries and the resources in capital and 
labor supplied by the under-de- 
veloped countries themselves. For- 
eign capitalists must be assured of a 
reasonable margin of profit, while 
the peoples concerned must be able 
to remain in control of their own 
economy. Mr. Karmarkar noted 
with satisfaction that the Council 
will examine the question of fin- 
ancing at its next session. India 
would, he concluded, participate as 
effectively as possible in the eco- 
nomic development of the whole 
world. 


No Political Levers 


While they welcomed the United 


Nations program, both Abdulla 
Bakr, of Iraq, and Omar Haliq, of 
Saudi Arabia, stressed the need to 
prevent technical assistance and for- 
eign investments being used as levers 
to gain political advantages in re- 
turn. No attempt, argued the for- 
mer, should be made to impose 
economic co-operation on_ states 
which did not desire it; the desire 
for such co-operation should be al- 
lowed to develop spontaneously. 
World stability, Mr. Haliq said, 
would not be ensured by transform- 
ing under-developed countries into 
mere outlets for goods manufactured 
elsewhere; in other words, it could 
not be secured by merely developing 
their agriculture. 


It was a mistake to divide the 
world into developed and under- 
developed countries, "argued Baron 
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van der Straeten-Waillet, of Belgium. 
In reality, all countries were under- 
developed, the real difference being 
only one of degree. Each country 
had therefore to think first of its 
own economic development and to 
attempt to raise the standard of liv- 
ing. 

Belgium, for instance, still en- 
joyed only relative prosperity despite 
its strenuous efforts at rapid re- 
covery. It had, however, already 
rendered technical and financial as- 
sistance to under-developed coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, confiscation with- 
out compensation, nationalization, 
and transfers in legal or judicial 
guise had severely affected Belgian 
savers. 

Belgium, however, was more con- 
vinced than ever of the need for 
continuing the effort at economic ex- 
pansion, but it should be organized 
and protected as much as possible 
by international action. 

Supporting the technical assist- 
ance program before the Committee 
he regretted, however, that the close 
connection between technical assist- 
ance in the economic field and in the 
social field had not been stressed, 
though in practice the need for it 
was recognized. Economic assistance 
aimed at increasing production lost 
its meaning if it was not related to 
social assistance aimed at improving 
consumption. 


Financing Development 


In regard to methods of financing 
economic development, he observed, 
that while technical assistance pre- 
ceded financial assistance, it did not 
pre-suppose it. The training of tech- 
nicians, for example, had no direct 
link with financial assistance. Where 
such a link did exist—as in the case 
where a mission of enquiry decided 
that foreign capital investment in an 
under-developed country was es- 
sential—it did not involve the United 
Nations or specialized agencies in 
any undertaking. 

As long as there was no list of 
carefully considered projects before 
the Assembly, it would be difficult to 
have credits voted as large as those 
proposed by the Council, but it 
would be possible, in the first year, 
to vote provisional credits, even be- 
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fore the specific programs were 
adopted, so as not to delay imple- 
mentation of the program. 


The success of the United Nations 
technical assistance experiment, he 
added, would depend to a great ex- 
tent on the reception accorded Mem- 
ber states to the appeal for voluntary 
contributions. If all Members, in- 
cluding the recipients, agreed to a 
voluntary contribution, the success 
of the program would be ensured. 


Governments receiving financial 
assistance, he added, should fulfill 
certain preliminary conditons. They 
should show by their acts that they 
were firmly resolved to make the 
maximum effort to further their own 
development, and they should offer 
adequate guarantees to foreign in- 
vestors that the investments contem- 
plated would not be unduly risky. 
It was also necessary that the 
governments paying contributions 
should give their own nationals cer- 
tain guarantees, so as to encourage 
them to take the implicit risks in- 
volved. 


Five Basic Principles 


Dr. Alfonso Cortina, of Mexico, 
advocated five basic principles. First, 
economic development should not 
be used as a pretext for political 
or economic interference in the 
domestic affairs of the country con- 
cerned. In the case of financing 
through bilateral agreements _be- 
tween governments—which fell out- 
side the competence of the United 
Nations—each state receiving assist- 
ance should consider whether the 
offer was in keeping with the prin- 
ciple of non-interference and ac- 
ceptable. In the case of private in- 
vestments, recipient countries should 
fix the conditions under which they 
were prepared to accept capital. 


Secondly, each state had the right 
to decide its own possibilities and di- 
rection of economic development. 
This did not mean that each state 
should specify exactly what type of 
assistance it wished, for this was 
often difficult, due to the lack of 
the necessary facilities and technical 
experience. In such cases, the assist- 
ance should be used to promote the 
necessary studies and investigations 


while making the best use of the 
country’s resources. 

Thirdly, the countries which re- 
quested assistance should make their 
contribution towards the common 
cause. The expenditure incurred 
when implementing development 
programs should not, save in excep- 
tional cases, be financed by credits 
from abroad. It should, however, be 
remembered that giving effect to a 
development program could have 
good results even at the cost of a 
limited inflation, provided that it was 
carried out rationally from the eco- 
nomic and technical points of view. 

Fourthly, financing through gov- 
ernmental and _ inter-governmental 
credit organizations should never be 
used when it was possible to obtain 
private capital. 

American capitalists, he added, 
were in such a strong position that 
the borrowing countries were afraid 
to ask them for loans. It might be 
advisable to create a favorable at- 
mosphere for loans, but this must in 
no way involve the weakening of the 
exchange control exercised by the 
states concerned. Any such result 
might disorganize the economy of 
those countries. 

Adopting a system similar to that 
suggested for the European Re- 
covery Program, namely, the estab- 
lishment of a specialized agency for 
the issuing of guarantees for invest- 
ments aboard, might facilitate such 
investments. It had to be remem- 
bered, however, that such a guar- 
antee given by the European Re- 
covery Program had not stimulated 
private investment in Western Eu- 
rope. 

Further, the Assembly should con- 
sider, after previous consultation 
with the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, whether the attitude of the In- 
ternational Bank could be regarded 
as satisfactory when it adopted the 
same policy as that pursued by pure- 
ly national institutions and subordi- 
nated its activities in the field of 
credits to private capital. The Bank, 
however, could be criticized neither 
for resorting to the capital market 
nor for maintaining cordial relations 
with the purchasers of its bonds, 
while contributions to its capital 
from most of its members remained 
as small as they were now. 
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Finally, economic development 
should not be based too exclusively 
upon industrialization, which would 
lead, for example, to the construc- 
tion of metallurgical works in every 
country. Each country had to make 
the choice involved for itself, taking 
into account its own social, political 
and economic conditions. 


Favorable Aspect 


One of the best aspects of the 
technical assistance program — to 
which Turkey would gladly con- 
tribute—said K. S. Vaner, was that 
it condemned any political or eco- 
nomic interference in  under-de- 
veloped countries. 

Neither technical assistance for 
economic development and the fin- 
ancing of that development were 
charitable undertakings, he added. 
On the contrary, they were mani- 
festations of human solidarity which 
help to achieve the social and eco- 
nomic aims of the United Nations. 

Going on to discuss the problem 
of financing economic development, 
he said it was not as complex as it 
appeared at first sight. The difficulty 
as he saw it merely consisted in giv- 
ing a good start to the financing. The 
question should be considered from 
the point of view of the liabilities of 
the under-developed countries, that 
is, their national debts; and invest- 
ments should be made in advance— 
which would enable the national 
budget to be balanced rapidly. 

The establishment of an interna- 
tional collective guarantee fund for 
international investment might be 
considered as an integral part of the 
program. That fund, which had 
precedents in guarantee funds and 
institutions concerned with credits 
for the export of goods, might serve 
as a corollary to the International 
Monetary Fund. Its activities would 
supplement those of existing interna- 
tional bodies and at the same time 
would strengthen their foundations. 


Pilot Experiments 


“Pilot experiments,” suggested 
Ernest G. Chauvet, of Haiti, should 
be initiated to study how an eco- 
nomic assistance program worked. 
The lessons learned in the course of 
adequate experiment would make it 
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possible to shorten the time needed 
for the successful execution of 
broader and more thorough experi- 
ments. For this purpose a small 
country should be chosen. It should 
be one whose economic, political, ad- 
ministrative and social structure was 
sufficiently known as the result, for 
example, of a study made during a 
previous investigation. It should also 
have a favorable geographical situa- 
tion, preferably close to highly de- 
veloped regions, and provide the best 
possible facilities for the correciton 
of any errors which might be com- 
mitted in the course of the operation 
of the program. And the results ob- 
tained should be easily assessed, so 
that the pilot experiment would be 
ensured such publicity as would en- 
courage other countries to attempt a 
similar effort. 


Financial Terms 


Every country receiving technical 
assistance should associate itself fin- 
ancially with the undertaking. 
Financial terms, which would make 
an early beginning possible, should 
be obtained from the International 
Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund or from any body set up to put 
President Truman’s “Point Four” 
into operation. 

By taking the initiative in inviting 
a mission of experts to recommend 
economic development measures, 
Haiti had provided United Nations 
experts with an initial field for ex- 
periment. Paying tribute to their 
work, Mr. Chauvet said the Haitian 
Government would insist that the 
program they proposed should be 
carried out. This would render a 
service to other countries which 
might ask the United Nations for 
help in their economic development. 
There should be no delay, for delay 
would tend to show that the United 
Nations could not take effective 
action in an important field of inter- 
national collaboration. The financial 
aid required would be relatively 
little. The Haitian Government 
would do everything in its power to 
ensure the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Mission to 
Haiti. (See page 477). 

The differences between the highly 
industrialized and the under-de- 
veloped countries, warned Juan 


Scarpazi, of Argentina, would be ac- 
centuated still further if the under- 
developed countries were not given 
the opportunity to modernize them- 
selves. Also, the developed countries 
would find it increasingly difficult to 
raise their standard of living unless 
conditions were improved in less de- 
veloped countries. 


Six Points 


Argentina, he added, would like 
the following six points incorporated 
into the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s expanded technical assistance 
plan: 

Contributions by Members must 
be made voluntarily in the currency 
of each country concerned, and, as 
far as possible, in cash; 

governments receiving technical 
assistance must determine the scope 
of the aid which they wished to ob- 
tain; 

the expenses of technical assistance 
must be borne, as far as possible, by 
the recipient country including all ex- 
penditures made in its own currency; 

where the services of specialized 
agencies are used, it does not mean 
that agreements are to be concluded 
between the Governments and agen- 
cies concerned, which exceed the 
scope of the technical assistance re- 
quested; 

the technical assistance work of 
regional governmental organizations 
should, where appropriate, be co- 
ordinated with the international pro- 
gram; 

technical assistance must not en- 
tail, directly or indirectly, any eco- 
nomic or political interference with 
the fundamental rights of the 
recipient state. 

Argentina, he concluded, was pre- 
pared to participate as far as possi- 
ble in the new work of international 
co-operation. 


Experience of Afghanistan 


The experience of Afghanistan, 
said Hokom Tschand, showed that 
it was desirable to obtain the advice 
of experts in planning the economy 
of a country. This was necessary, 
for instance, to solve the difficulties 
of co-ordination and financing which 
arose as soon as vast projects were 
begun. Further, capital investment 
was also required. 
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He agreed with the Council’s ex- 
panded technical assistance program. 
He felt, however, that Members of 
the United Nations who were not 
members of the specialized agencies 
should not be barred from technical 
assistance administered by the latter 
as the funds for the expanded pro- 
gram would come from a central 
United Nations fund to which all 
Members would contribute. Afghan- 
istan, for example, did not belong 
to FAO, but it should be entitled to 
get technical aid in the field of 
agriculture. 

He raised the same point with re- 
spect to technical aid in the mone- 
tary and financial fields to be given 
to Member states who were not 


members of the International Bank 
and International Monetary Fund. 
These two agencies, membership of 
which was expensive, were not listed 
among those participating in the ex- 
panded program, and the United 
Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs would be unable to undertake 
the work required in these fields. 

He thought, too, that experts, 
being subconsciously influenced by 
the environment in which they had 
been trained, would find it difficult 
to share the attitude of the countries 
asking for assistance. It should 
therefore be left to the latter’s discre- 
tion whether or not to follow the 
advice given. 

If they had the necesary ma- 


chinery, many countries would be 
better able to exploit their abundant 
resources, said Dr. Hector Morgan, 
of Guatemala. Lack of machinery 
for rail and road transport being one 
of the greatest obstacles to their de- 
velopment, the technical aid pro- 
gram should accordingly be drafted 
with special reference to countries 
which had few or no means of com- 
munication. The United Nations 
might therefore usefully prepare a 
list of firms which specialized in the 
construction of means of communi- 
cation. 

(A report of further speeches on 
technical aid delivered after October 
3 will appear in the next issue of the 
BULLETIN). 


First United Nations Demographic Yearbook 


Questions on the population, birth 
and death rates and related data are 
not usually asked out of idle curi- 
osity. They arise continually in con- 
nection with important problems of 
economic and social welfare. In the 
final analysis, they are related to the 
problems of international under- 
standing and world peace, which are 
fundamental objectives of the United 
Nations. A comprehensive collection 
of population and vital statistics re- 
lating to every country and geo- 
graphic area of the world, for which 
such statistics were available from 
official sources, has just been pub- 
lished by the United Nations, in its 
first Demographic Yearbook. 

In a volume of nearly 600 pages, 
including 39 tables and 70 pages of 
explanatory text in English and 
French, the Demographic Yearbook 
presents the latest figures on popula- 
tion, births, deaths, marriages and in- 
ternational migration covering, in the 
main, the period 1932-1947. Total 
population, enumerated or estimated 
for 1936, 1946 and 1947, is given 
for 245 countries or geographic 
areas. Annual rates of population 
increase are calculated for 147 coun- 
tries and areas where population 
censuses have been taken between 
1900 and 1948. 

Some of the problems involved 
in an international compilation of 
demographic data, as well as qualifi- 
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cations and limitations of the data 
presented in the Yearbook, are dis- 
cussed in the introductory text. For 
example, “total population” as re- 
ported by a country may be actual 
count of all the people, national or 
alien, found within the borders of 
that country at a specified time. Or 
it may be the sum of all the nation- 
als of that country, whether they are 
residing within or without the country 
at the time of the census. Or it may 
be a figure made up in part of an 
actual count or in part of an esti- 
mate, particularly in countries where 
it is difficult or impossible to include 
the whole population in an actual 
enumeration. Thus the number of 
aborigines, nomads, jungle popula- 
tion, and the like, are usually given 
in rough estimates or even left out 
altogether. Where a country has 
not taken a recnt census, or where 
no censuses have ever been taken. 
the only figures available would, of 
course, have to be estimates. 

Birth statistics reported by different 
countries may be unsuitable for in- 
ternational comvarison because of 
variations in the degree of com- 
pleteness of registration, in the dis- 
tinction betwee live births and. still- 
births, or even in the treatment of 
infants born alive but dead before 
registration of birth. Again. mar- 
riage statistics revorted by different 
countries may refer to: (1) mar- 


riages performed either by a religious 
ar a civil ceremony; (2) marriages 
registered; or (3) marriage licenses 
issued. 

Even though the figures published 
in this Demographic Yearbook may 
not be as complete for some subjects 
as for others, and even though they 
may not always be suitable for in- 
ternational comparisons, still the col- 
lection and publication of such a 
volume of demographic data cover- 
ing a substantial portion of the 
world’s population represents a con- 
siderable achievement, of the United 
Nations, and the governments con- 
cerned, both Members and non- 
members. 

Beginning in 1950, it is planned 
to publish succeeding volumes of the 
Demographic Yearbook annually, 
containing not only additional and 
revised data on the subjects treated 
in the first volume, but also new 
tables on other subjects in the demo- 
graphic field which had to be omit- 
ted from this issue due to limitations 
of space and time. 

Incidentally, this issue of the 
Demographic Yearbook also con- 
tains a list of more than 1000 titles 
of official sources of demographic 
statistics for every country and area 
of the world. This is an added 
feature of great usefulness to demo- 
gravhers, librarians and _ general 
readers of the volume. 
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Speeding Assembly's Work 


Sixth Committee Examines Proposals 


While the other Main Committees 
were plowing through problems in 
their special fields, the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee was working laboriously 
on a subject of concern to all of 
them: measures to improve and 
speed up the work of the Assembly. 

On this subject it had before it 
the series of recommendations made 
by the Special Committee on Meth- 
ods and Procedures appointed by the 
Assembly at its last session. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 6.) 

By October 5, the Sixth Commit- 
tee had taken action on all 29 rules 
of precedure recommended by the 
Special Committee. This had taken 
the time of eleven meetings since 
September 27. 

Each of the recommendations was 
examined in detail—sentence by sen- 
tence and word by word. Despite 
this full consideration, however, only 
five of the rules of procédure recom- 
mended were revised by the Sixth 
Committee, which also recommended 
a new part for one rule. The 
recommendations of the Sixth Com- 
mittee, in turn, go to the General 
Assembly for approval in plenary 
meeting. 

On the question of items for the 
agenda of the Assembly, the Special 
Committee had recommended that 
“all items proposed for inclusion in 
the agenda shall be accompanied 
by a memorandum and, if appro- 
priate, by basic documents or by a 
draft resolution.” 

The Sixth Committee amended 
this to provide that all such items 
must be accompanied by an “ex- 
planatory” memorandum and, “if 
possible,” by basic documents or by 
a draft resolution. 

The Chairman pointed out that 
the debate on this rule had clearly 
shown that the transmission of basic 
documents and the submission of a 
draft resolution were purely optional 
and that the originator of a proposal 
for the inclusion of an item in the 
agenda was under no obligation to 
take such action. 
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The Special Committee had pro- 
posed that additional items of an 
important and urgent character, pro- 
posed for inclusion in the agenda 
less than 30 days before the opening 
of a regular session, may be placed 
on the agenda, if the General As- 
sembly so decides by a majority 
“of two-thirds” of the Members 
present and voting. No additional 
item may be considered until seven 
days after it is placed on the agenda, 
unless the General Assembly, by a 
two-thirds majority of the Members 
present and voting, decides other- 
wise, and until a committee has 
reported on the question concerned. 

The requirement of a two-thirds 
majority vote to imclude an addi- 
tional item in the agenda, was 
strongly opposed in the Sixth Com- 
mittee and was deleted when it 
approved the rule otherwise. 


General Powers of President 


The Sixth Committee adopted the 
Special Committee’s proposal that 
the President may, in the course of 
th discussion of an item, propose to 
the Assembly the limitation of the 
time to be allowed to speakers, the 
limitation of the number of times 
each representative may speak on 
any question, the closure of the 
list of speakers, or the closure of 
the debate. Under this rule, the 
President may also propose the sus- 
pension or the adjournment of the 
meeting or the adjournment of the 
debate on the item under discussion. 

In addition, the Sixth Committee 
provided a new part to this rule to 
emphasize that the President, in the 
exercise of his functions, remains 
under the authority of the Assembly. 

In view of the identical composi- 
tion of a plenary meeting of the 
Assembly and the Main Committees, 
the Special Committee felt that the 
re-discussion of questions when the 
plenary meeting examines a Main 
Committee’s report should not be 
encouraged. Nevertheless it realized 
that in some cases this may. be useful 


for the work of the Assembly and 
may safeguard the legitimate rights 
of minorities. The application of 
the existing rule—rule 59—was 
therefore considered carefully by the 
Special Committee, which proposed 
that its meaning should be clarified. 
Accordingly the Committee recom- 
mended an amendment. 

Prolonged debate on this question 
developed in the Sixth Committee, 
which finally adopted a reworded 
version of the rule, providing that 
“discussion of a report of a Main 
Committee in a plenary meeting of 
the General Assembly shall take 
place if at least one-third of the 
Members present and voting at the 
plenary meeting consider such a dis- 
cussion to be necessary.” The rec- 
ommended rule also provides that 
“any proposal to this effect shall not 
be debated, but shall be put im- 
mediately to the vote.” 

The Sixth Committee adopted in 
substance the Special Committee’s 
recommendation that parts of a pro- 
posal should be voted on separately 
if a representative so requests, but it 
elaborated on the procedure that 
follows such a request. “If the mo- 
tion for division is contested by a 
member,” the Sixth Committee’s ad- 
dition provides, “it shall be voted 
upon. Permission to speak on the 
motion for division shall be given 
only to two speakers in favor, and 
two speakers against.” Then, if the 
motion for division is carried, those 
parts of the proposal which have 
been approved must be put to the 
vote as a whole. If all operative 
parts of the proposal are rejected, 
on the other hand, the proposal is 
to be considered to have been re- 
jected as a whole. 

The recommended wording of the 
rule regarding the quorum of a com- 
meeting was amended slightly by the 
Sixth Committee, which adopted the 
provision that “one third of the 
members of a committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum” rather than that 
“the Chairman may declare the 
opening of a meeting . . . when one- 
third of the members are present.” 
The rule then continues unchanged 
to provide that “the presence of a 
majority of the members of the com- 
mittee is, however, required for a 
question to be put to the vote.” 
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Expenses for Alternates 
and Observers Approved 


The General Assembly last year decided that if an 
organ finds that the representatives of a Member 
participating in a commission of inquiry or concilia- 
tion requires the assistance of an alternate, travelling 
and subsistence expenses may be paid to such an 
alternate out of United Nations funds. Further, such 
expenses incurred by Members participating in exist- 
ing commissions may be reimbursed retroactively. 

On September 27, the Security Council noted the 
fact that since the institution of the Committee of 
Good Offices (now the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia) and the United Nations Commissions for 
India and Pakistan, the representatives have each had 
to be assisted by an alternate. 

With the adoption of this resolution by the Coun- 
cil, the Secretary-General is authorized to reimburse 
the Members concerned retroactively. The request 
had been submitted jointly by Australia, Belgium, 
Colombia, and France. It was adopted by vote of 
7—1 (the Ukrainian S.S.R.), with 3 abstentions 
(Cuba, Egypt, and the U.S.S.R.). 

On October 5, the Council took a similar decision 
relating to the future expenses of military observers 
in Indonesia. The Council had received a request 
from the Consular Commission at Batavia for the 
United Nations to assume such costs. By a vote of 
9—1 (the Ukrainian S.S.R.), with 1 abstention (the 
U.S.S.R.), the Council adopted a Cuban proposal to 
transmit the request to the Secretary-General, who 
had informed the Council that he would feel author- 
ized to make the payments on the basis of previous 
Security Council resolutions. 


BUILDING FOR PEACE 


This attractive new booklet tells the story of 
the achievements of the United Nations 
during its first four years, 1945—1949. 


Building for Peace describes the progress of 
the United Nations in settling political dis- 
putes, in furthering economic and social prog- 
ress, in supervising Trust Territories, and in 
developing a system of world law and order. 


Price 25 cents—Available from all United 
Nations Sales Agents. 


Mr. Rogers (left) congratulating Mr. O’Hearn. 


Elections of United Nations 
Correspondents Association 


Walter O’Hearn, of the Montreal Star, was elected 
president for 1949-50 of the United Nations Corre- 
spondents Association on September 30. Mr. O’Hearn 
succeeds John G. Rogers, of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Other officers are: Miss Anne Weill, of Agence 
France-Presse, first vice-president; Thomas J. Ham- 
ilton, of the New York Times, second vice-president; 
Abed Bouhafa, of Al Misri (Cairo), third vice-presi- 
dent; Francis Carpenter, of the Associated Press, 
secretary; and Michael Fry, of Reuters, treasurer. 


In one sense the achievements of the United Na- 
tions depend upon public understanding of the prob- 
lems and the efforts to solve them, said Lester B. 
Pearson, Canada’s Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and leader of the Canadian delegation to the 
General Assembly, in a statement after the election. 
Mr. Pearson said that the “distinguished correspond- 
ence” filed daily by Mr. O’Hearn had “contributed 
greatly to Canadian understanding of the United 
Nations.” 

Elected to the executive committee of the United 
Nations Correspondents Association, an organization 
of nearly one hundred reporters from many countries, 
were the following: Mr. Rogers; Richard Witkin, of 
the United Press; Charles Lambert, of the London 
Daily Herald; Bernard Moore, of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation; Jacques Katel, of Agence 
France-Presse; Henryk Gall, of Polpress (Poland); 
J. King-Gordon, of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration; K. Balaraman, of the Hindu (Madras); 
and Joseph Stoppelman, of Het Vrije Volk (Am- 
sterdam). 
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Convention on Freedom of Information 
Committee Defers Action 


Two proposals on the Draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information 
were before the Third Committee 
when it took up the question on 
September 27. The first, a joint 
proposal by the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, asked in effect that the Com- 
mission on Human Rights include 
adequate provisions on freedom of 
information in the Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights on which it is now work- 
ing. In doing so, the Commission 
should take into account the work 
on the freedom of information con- 
vention already done by the Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information 
and by the Assembly at the last 
Session. 

Speaking in favor of this course 
of action, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (UNITED STATES) referred to the 
extreme difficulty which the Third 
Committee had experienced in deal- 
ing with the Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information. Disagree- 
ments arose owing to the difference 
in the conditions prevalent in the 
countries concerned. Agreement on 
basic principles was, however, feasible 
and the Covenant on Human Rights 
would be the appropriate place for 
provisions guaranteeing freedom of 
information. That Covenant would, 
in any case, include some reference 
to this basic human right. The Com- 
mission had already reached definite 
results on many questions of prin- 
ciple and might be expected to be 
equally successful in this field. If it 
was not, the item could again be 
reviewed by the Third Committee. 

This move was opposed by Fer- 
nand Terrou, of France, who sub- 
mitted a resolution calling for the 
setting up of a working party to 
study the Draft Convention, and the 
amendments proposed at the last 
session, to eliminate overlapping and 
contradictions and discover common 
ground between opposing views. The 
working party was to report back to 
the Third Committee on October 15. 

Introducing this draft resolution, 
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Mr. Terrou argued that the present 
convention and the Convention on 
Transmission of News and the Right 
of Correction passed at the last ses- 
sion, were intimately connected. The 
argument that the latter convention 
was merely technical and could 
therefore be isolated from the free- 
dom of information convention was 
not valid. On the other hand, Mr. 
Terrou believed that it ought to be 
possible to obtain a text on freedom 
of information which would be gen- 
erally acceptable. The establishment 
of a working party to draft a clear 
compromise text upon which the 
Committee as a whole could then 
take definite action, was preferable 
to a total renunciation of the con- 
vention. To fumble with continual 
postponements and references to 
bodies which lacked the necessary 
qualifications would, he declared, 
brand the Committee as impotent 
and jeopardize the principles them- 
selves. 

During the discussion which fol- 
lowed, C. J. van Heuven Goedhart 
(NETHERLANDS) recalled the difficul- 
ties which already had arisen in con- 
nection with the Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information, both at 
the Geneva Conference and during 
the last session of the Assembly. He 
was deeply convinced that the mat- 
ter was not yet ripe for a separate 
convention. 

Sharing this view, Ernest Davies 
(UNITED KINGDOM) explained that 
the joint proposal did not suggest 
that the Draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information should be aban- 
doned. It merely suggested that con- 
sideration of that Draft should be 
postponed until the principle of free- 
dom of information had been de- 
fined by the Commission on Human 
Rights. At present, he thought, the 
divergences of opinion were so 
great that the Third Committee was 
not in a position to draft a conven- 
tion on freedom of information 
worthy of the matter. It was better 
therefore to postpone it. 


Mr. Davies pointed out that, orig- 
inally, three conventions had been 
proposed by the delegations of the 
United States (on the transmission 
of news), France (on the right of 
correction) and the United King- 
dom (on freedom of information) 
although there had been no prior 
consultation among those delega- 
tions. It had been found advisable 
to combine the first two drafts, both 
of technical nature. The same, he 
said, did not apply to the Draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information. 

The joint draft resolution ap- 
peared to postpone examination of 
the Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation almost indefinitely, said 
Mr. Freyre of Brazil, and he there- 
fore “somewhat reluctantly” favored 
the proposal for a working party. 
Mr. Fourie, of South Africa, also 
felt that an unfortunate impression 
might be created by mere reference 
to the Human Rights Commission. 
The principal difficulty of the Draft 
Convention lay in Article 2 but a 
more acceptable draft could be 
worked out and, subject to a toning 
down of a paragraph of the French 
draft, he favored the proposal. 

The Polish representative, Mr. 
Nadzkowski, declared that the 
United States and United Kingdom 
move was explained by their fear 
that the final text might not prove 
wholly advantageous to them. Fur- 
ther, if the Convention on Freedom 
of Information were referred to the 
Human Rights Commission, the 
Convention on the _ International 
Transmission of News should not be 
open for signature. The U.S.S.R., 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., and Czechoslovakia took the 
same stand. 

Mr. Zonov (U.s.s.R.) emphasized 
that neither the Geneva draft nor the 
subsequent draft included the prin- 
ciples which the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Democracies would like to 
see in the Convention on Freedom 
of Information. It was essential for 
such a Convention to be in harmony 
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with the true aspirations of the peo- 
ples of the world rather than with 
the interests of press monopolies. A 
mere Working Party of eleven could 
certainly not iron out the differences 
of opinion which had been revealed. 
The discussion should be continued 
in the Committee itself. 

The Committee should make an- 
other effort and a working party 
with the fullest freedom to deal with 
the Convention should be set up, 
said Mr. Shiv Rao, of India. Should 
it fail nothing would prevent a rec- 
ommendation to refer to the Human 
Rights Commission. 

Mr. Vilanova, of Argentina, felt 
that the Committee should give seri- 
ous consideration to the French pro- 
posal in the hope that the working 
party might achieve some success in 
reaching a common denominator. 

By itself, the Convention on In- 
ternational Transmission of News 
and the Right of Correction would 
simply serve unlimited penetration 
by monopolists into under-developed 
countries, said Mr. Dedijer of Yu- 
goslavia. States with powerful media 
of information were trying to aban- 
don the draft on freedom of infor- 
mation which although it was not 
perfect, could have become the ba- 
sis for a really effective instrument 
for peace and security. The Yugo- 
slav representative then cited “false 
and distorted information” about his 
country both from the East and the 
West, his remarks in this respect 
being rebutted later by the U.S.S.R. 
representative. 

Recalling that the Committee, and 
later the General Assembly, had de- 
cided formally last May that the two 
draft conventions formed an_ indi- 
visible whole, and that one would 
not be open for signature by Mem- 
ber states before the other, Jamil 
Baroody (SAUDI ARABIA) stressed his 
delegation’s view that the Draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information 
should be studied as an independent 
document, and that that study 
should be undertaken by the Com- 
mittee itself. 

In the opinion of Mrs. Vial de 
Senoret (CHILE), neither the pro- 
posed working party nor the Com- 
mission on Human Rights could 
carry out the task of drafting a con- 
vention on Freedom of information 
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more successfully than could the 
Third Committee. Ato Haddis Ala- 
maheyou (ETHIOPIA), said that the 
Committee “could not” shift its re- 
sponsibilities to other bodies such as 
the Commission on Human Rights 
or the working party proposed by 
France. Mr. Noriega, of Mexico, 
pointed out that even if it was now 
referred to the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, the latter would report 
back and the Third Committee 
would have to discuss it. It should 
not be forgotten that freedom of in- 
formation was democracy’s principal 
problem. 


Support for Joint Resolution 


On the other hand the representa- 
tives of Ecuador, the Philippines, Bel- 
gium, Canada and China spoke in 
favor of reference to the Human 
Rights Commission. They pointed 
out that freedom of information was 
too important a question to be re- 
ferred to a mere working party; that 
it was for the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to set forth the prin- 
ciples to be carried out under such a 
convention; and that a debate in the 
Committee would be pointless so 
long as disagreement on the basic 
principles remained. 

The Committee then voted 28 to 
13, with 8 abstentions to adopt the 
joint Netherlands-United Kingdom- 
United States draft resolution rec- 
ommending to the Economic and 
Social Council that it request the 
Commission on Human Rights to 
include adequate provisions on free- 
dom of information in the Draft In- 
ternational Covenant on Human 
Rights, taking into account the work 
done on the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information at the 
United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information and at the Third 
and Fourth Sessions of the General 
Assembly. The resolution also post- 
pones further action on the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion to the fifth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly pending receipt of the 
draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights or a progress report 
thereon. 

Along with this resolution, the 
Netherlands, United Kingdom and 
the United States had submitted a 


second proposal. Noting the post- 
ponement of action on the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion, it recommended that the Con- 
vention on the International Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of 
Correction be now opened for sig- 
nature. At the last session, it will 
be recalled, the Assembly adopted 
this convention but withheld open- 
ing it for signature until definite ac- 
tion on the Freedom of Information 
Convention. 

The: resolution to open for signa- 
ture the Convention on the Interna- 
tional Transmission of News and 
the Right of Correction was then 
put to vote and rejected by 16 votes 
for, 18 against and 13 abstentions. 


Access for News Personnel 


Following this action, the Third 
Committee on September 29 adopted 
a resolution urging that free access 
be granted to all news personnel of all 
countries accredited to the United 
Nations or specialized agencies by 
countries where the meetings of 
these bodies or conferences called 
by them take place. This is to en- 
able the correspondents to cover the 
meetings on the terms and condi- 
tions of agreements made by the 
United Nations or its specialized 
agencies with the governments and 
such countries, or, in the absence of 
such agreements, on terms and con- 
ditions similar to those contained in 
agreements with other Member 
states. The correspondents should 
also be granted, according to the 
resolution, access to all public infor- 
mation sources and services of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, and to all their meetings 
and conferences which are open to 
the press, equally and without dis- 
crimination. 

This resolution had been forward- 
ed by the Economic and Social 
Council which had approved it at 
its ninth session. 

A Lebanese amendment, intro- 
duced during the debate, proposed 
that a standard agreement on access 
of news personnel be prepared so 
that it may serve as a basis for all 
future agreements. This proposal 
was, however, defeated by a vote of 
19 to 19, with 12 abstentions. 
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Headquarters 
Steel Structure Work Completed 


With the hoisting of the United Nations flag atop the 
framework of the 39-story Secretariat building on Oc- 
tober 5, the five-and-a-half month job of erecting 13,775 
tons of steel for the construction of this first unit of the 
United Nations Permanent Headquarters was officially 
completed. 

The flag was raised by structural workmen of the 
steel company while Secretary-General Trygve Lie, Di- 
rector of Planning Wallace K. Harrison, Chairman 
Warren R. Austin, and members of the Headquarters 
Advisory Committee looked on from the roof of the 
adjoining seven-story United Nations Manhattan building. 

Speaking on behalf of the Committee, Mr. Austin 
said that this was a manifestation of the United Nations’ 
progress toward peace. 


Erection of steel was begun on April 19, 1949. The 
structure, composed of 39 stories above ground and 
three basements, is 544 feet high, 287 feet long, and 72 
feet wide. It is expected to be ready for occupancy by 
the end of 1950. 

A $2,000,000 contract was awarded on October 
10 to Fuller, Turner, Walsh and Slattery for the con- 
struction of a three-level connecting ground link between 
the Secretariat building, the General Assembly building, 
and Meeting Hall area, and of the second half of an 
underground garage for 1500 cars. The contract repre- 
sents the next phase in the construction of the Permanent 
Headquarters and a preliminary step to the actual build- 
ing of the Meeting Hall area and General Assembly 
building. 





Workers cheer as the United Nations flag is raised 


after the placing of the topmost girder on the Secre- 
tariat building. Left: Secretary-General Trygve Lie, 
watching from the roof of the adjacent Manhattan 
building congratulates Steel Erection Superintendent 
R. Streeter. Below: As the Secretariat building ap- 
peared after completion of the steel erection. 































RENEWED EFFORT FOR BALKAN SETTLEMENT (Continued from page 439.) 


the democratic movement but also 
against the Macedonian minority. 
Government forces now occupying 
territory inhabited by the Macedon- 
ian people were employing harsh 
measures of repression. There was 
no longer any military justification 
for such measures since the civil war 
in Greece was drawing to a close. 


Essentially humanitarian, the Po- 
lish proposal was simply a request 
that the Chairman of the First Com- 
mittee contact the Greek delegation 
with a view to setting aside the 
death sentence passed on a woman 
who had been unjustly convicted, 
said Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R. The Ukrainian S.S.R. also 
supported the proposal. 


Opposition 


It was opposed by Liberia, the 
United Kingdom, Greece, El Sal- 
vador, China, Uruguay, Turkey, 
France, and India, largely on the 
ground that it was political rather 
than humanitarian in character and 
because it concerned the domestic 
affairs of a state. 


To accept an appeal to humanitar- 
ian feelings presupposed a conviction 
of truth, said Mr. Pipinelis. Suppos- 
ing, however, that the individuals 
had been rightly convicted, as the 
Greek delegation could prove, then 
there could be no appeal to human- 
itarian considerations. 


Later, Mr. Pipinelis said that 
Catherine Zevgos had been condem- 
ned to death on September 17 by 
three votes to two by the Military 
Tribunal. As always in such cases, 
the matter was brought before the 
Court of Appeal the next day, and 
a definite stay of execution of the 
sentence thus resulted. 


The Greek representative then 
set forth facts to expose what he 
described as a systematic campaign 
of defamation against his Govern- 
ment. A civil war had been in 
progress in Greece, aided by foreign 
intervention, and the Greek Govern- 
ment had had to suppress it by force 
as any other state would have had 
to do in similar circumstances. 
There was no penal code which did 
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not punish sabotage and murder. 


In four years, the Greek com- 
munists had been responsible for the 
murder of 50,749 persons and the 
sacking of 11,750 villages, without 
counting the losses incurred by the 
regular army. UNESCO had re- 
ported on the miserable condition of 
338,000 homeless children. In 1948, 
117,759 persons had been brought 
before military tribunals; 6,314 had 
been acquited, and 1,698 sentenced 
to death, of whom 695 had been 
executed. During the four-year per- 
iod ended on April 30, 1949, 2,314 
persons had been executed. 


Mr. Pipinelis then announced that 
a new decision had been submitted 
to the Greek Parliament that very 
day, September 29. Under this new 
bill, most of the guilty persons who 
had been sentenced to various pun- 
ishments short of the death penalty 
would be interned in re-education 
camps, where the most satisfactory 
results had been obtained so far. 
Already it was considered that 70 
per cent of the persons detained in 
those camps might be set free. In 
addition, the Greek Government had 
decided to refer all cases of capital 
punishment to the Court of Appeal 
in accordance with the principle by 
which it had always been guided, 
namely, that punishment should be 
meted out only to the extent to 
which it was absolutely necessary. 


Other Proposals 


During the debate which followed, 
the representative of Colombia, 
which for half a century had had no 
capital punishment, first favored the 
Polish proposal. Later he withdrew 
his support because he considered 
the proposal as essentially political. 


Cuba submitted an amendment to 
the effect that the Chairman of the 
First Committee should address a 
humanitarian appeal to the Greek 
authorities: an amendment which 
Poland was willing to accept. An- 
other proposal, from El Salvador, 
was that the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee should 
approach the Greek authorities to 
state that the Committee would wel- 
come all possible moderation. 


The Cuban amendment and the 
El Salvador proposal, both of which 
were supported by the Philippines, 
were later withdrawn in view of the 
Greek statement. This withdrawal 
was supported by Dr. Charles Malik, 
of Lebanon, who hoped that Poland 
would also withdraw its proposal 
since the purpose it sought had al- 
ready been achieved without action 
by the Committee. Dr. Homero 
Viteri-Lafronte, of Ecuador, thought, 
too, that the Polish representative 
should find a more general formula 
applicable to the four states con- 
cerned or, better still, should with- 
draw the proposal in order to give 
the Conciliation Committee full 
scope for action. Fayez el-Khouri 
Bey, of Syria, could see no need to 
adopt the Polish proposal, since the 
death sentence against Madame Zev- 
gos had been suspended. 

Contending, however, that her life 
was still in danger, Mr. Katz-Suchy 
said that he could not withdraw the 
proposal, since his conscience would 
not allow him to assume a respon- 
sibility which might cost the life of 
a human being. 

On being put to vote, the proposal 
was rejected by a vote of 6 in favor 
(Byelorussian §S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia) and 41 
against, with 9 abstentions. 





POSTAL ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued from page 462) 


the 1950 budget to cover the ex- 
pense of such advice. 


On the third day of the debate 
the Drafting Committee, appointed 
earlier, submitted a composite draft 
resolution. It requested the Secre- 
tary-General “to continue the prep- 
aration of necessary arrangements 
for the establishment” of a United 
Nations Postal Administration and 
to submit a fresh report not later 
than the beginning of the next ses- 
sion. The Committee adopted this 
resolution by a vote of 34 to 0, with 
8 abstentions. 


U.N. B.—October 15, 1949 
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Mission 


To 


Haiti 


A detailed case history on the problems of economic development is presented by the report 


of the United Nations Mission to Haiti. 


A graphic picture of an “under-developed” country 


and concrete recommendations for action are presented in this first study of the total economy 


of a country by a group of United Nations experts. 


Last July, the United Nations, at the request of the 
Government of Haiti, organized a technical assistance 
mission of unusual scope. Unlike all previous mis- 
sions to aid Member countries, this team of experts 
was to examine not one but all aspects of a nation’s 
economy: agriculture, industry, health, education and 
public finance, being specifically enumerated in the 
terms of reference and nearly every other problem 
coming in under the term “related activities.” They 
were not only to study or survey but to recommend 
practicable measures and determine the organizational 
arrangements and technical assistance needed to carry 
them out. 

Acting on this request, the Secretary-General got 
together a group of experts, five of them from the 
United Nations, three from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and one each from the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the World Health 
Organization. Under the leadership of Ansgar Rosen- 
borg of the United Nations, the experts first made 
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an exploratory visit in August and then returned 
in October to carry out an intensive two-month 
survey. 

In full accord with the President of Haiti, the re- 
sults of this examination of the total economy of a 
Member country by a team of United Nations experts 
was published on September 19 under the title Mission 
TO HAITI. 

The Mission, as the Secretary-General points out 
in an introduction to the Report is, in a sense, a pre- 
cursor to the ampler efforts for technical assistance, 
the plan for which is now before the General Assem- 
bly. Since many of Haiti’s problems are common to 
all under-developed countries despite differences of 
degree and detailed circumstance, the Report con- 
cerns not only Haiti’s three million people but a good 
portion of mankind. 

The 3,000,000 figure for the population of Haiti is 
only an estimate: no proper census was ever taken. 
Arrangements are now going ahead for a census in 
1950 and the total figure, says the Report, “may well 
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turn out as high as 3,500,000 but probably not below 
2,750,000.” 

The area is 10,700 square miles, slightly smaller 
than that of Belgium or about the size of Maryland 


State in the United States. But the country, true to 
the name Haiti which the aboriginal Indians gave it, 
is “a land of mountains.” Only a third of the area is 
considered tillable and the population, dependent al- 
most exclusively on agriculture, has a density of some 
300 to the square mile: higher than that of most in- 
dustrialized nations of the world. But, the report 
notes also that with 688 per square mile in Guade- 
loupe and 600 in Puerto Rico, Haiti has only a me- 
dium density among Carribean countries. 

In 1927-28—a relatively favorable fiscal year—the 
per capita national income was put at $25 and it 
seems unlikely, the Report says, that the income in 
1948 was any larger—if as great—as twenty years 
earlier. At the apex of this population is a diversely 
composed elite with considerable technical skill and 
an essentially Western European culture and outlook. 
The great mass of the people, perhaps nine-tenths of 
the population, speak not French, the official language, 
but Creole with a culture reaching back to Africa 
though profoundly modified by the unique evolution 
of the country: from its early days as a French Colony 
the achievement of independence in 1804 and the oc- 
cupation by the United States between 1915 and °34. 

With a brief review of the basic factors, the Report 
sets forth certain general or over-all recommendations. 
These arg followed by detailed studies and recom- 
mendations on each sector of the economy. 

Haiti, has, at different times, laid good plans and 
undertaken worthwhile development projects. But 
trained technical personnel and, even more, compre- 
hensive planning and continuous supervision have 
been lacking. 

The Mission’s general recommendations are to the 
following effect: 

e Set up an independent, advisory National Re- 
sources and Development Board to ensure continuity 
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The impressive National Palace, seat of 
government in Port-au-Prince, is located 
in the center of an attractive develop- 
ment of parks and other government 
structures. 


of policy in fixing national requirements and formu- 
lating targets and objectives of development. To con- 
sist of five full-term Members—“notables” on the 
national level who take no active part in politico— 
the Board will advise on fiscal policy and budget plan- 
ning, to provide for adequate technical and economic 
study, for establishing priorities of projects for agri- 
cultural reorganization, encouragement of supple- 
mentary industrial and handicraft activities, utiliza- 
tion of the country’s economic resources, active 
development of the credit organization, of trade, trans- 
port and communications, amelioration of health con- 
ditions and advancement of fundamental education— 
in short, for the promotion of the welfare of the 


nation. 


Composition of the Mission 


The members of the United Nations Mission of 
Technical Assistance to Haiti were: 


Ansgar Rosenborg, Chief of the Mission (United 


Nations). 

William H. Dean, Secretary of the Mission (United 
Nations). 

William G. Casseres, Expert in Agricultural Develop- 
ment (FAO). 

Carl Fritzle, Expert in Tropical Agriculture (FAO). 

Ernest F. Thompson, Expert in Development of Fish- 
eries (FAO). 

Edwin R. Henson, Expert in Combined Resources De- 
velopment (United Nations). 

Adolfo Dorfman, Expert in Industrial Development 
(United Nations). 

Alexander McLeod, Expert in Questions of Finance 
and Credit Organization (International Monetary 
Fund). 

Elba Gomez del Rey, Expert in Public Finance (United 
Nations). 

Frederick J. Rex, Expert in Fundamental Education 
(UNESCO). 

Adolf Kundig, Expert in Tropical Health Organization 
(WHO). 

Una M. Russell, Administrative Assistant and Secre- 
tary to the Chief of the Mission (United Nations). 
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Probably well over half of the rural population 
of Haiti suffers from yaws, the disfiguring disease 
which seriously impairs the capacity to work. The 
Report urges a systematic fight against this plague. 
Though the difficulties are great, a determined, 
full-scale effort can achieve effective control. An 
organized nation-wide anti-yaws campaign vigorously 
pushed for some three years may cost about $2,- 
500,000. But such expenditure would, in fact, 
represent an investment in the country’s labor power 
which would have beneficial effects on economic 
development. 

On malaria, the Report calls for the proper 
maintenance of drainage works for control. Where 
such works are not feasible, a program for treating 
mosquito-breeding places with DDT as a larvicide 
should be launched. This program should be based 
on a comprehensive survey of the incidence of malaria 
in rural areas. 

Similar surveys are essential for tuberculosis and 
ancylostomiasis infection rates. A trial vaccination 
of children with BCG may be made to determine 
whether a large-scale program should be undertaken. 

The Report also makes several detailed recommen- 
dations for the strengthening of the public health 
service. 


Agriculture 


“The pressure of a dense and economically unedu- 
cated population upon limited, vulnerable and trag- 
ically shrinking natural resources,” is the Mission’s 
summing up of the present agricultural situation. 
Successive Administrations have worked to improve 
production and the condition of the farmer. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has maintained an experiment 
station, a school of professional agriculture, a school 
for rural teachers and other services. A considerable 
number of agronomists have been trained and some 
of them sent abroad for further training. Good work 


Rural house surrounded by bananas, breadfruit and 
palms. Note raised platform for starting plants such 
as tobacco, later to be transplanted. 






































































Pure water supplies are not available in the vil- 
lages and rural areas. Water for domestic use 
comes from polluted rivers and springs similar to 
the one shown here. Peasant women walk sev- 
eral miles carrying water in calabashes for house- 
hold use. 


has been done in introducing and testing improved 
varieties of plants and livestock, in reafforestation, im- 
proved techniques of cultivation, and many other 
branches of agriculture. 

Nevertheless, the task has been too great. The 
bulk of production is carried on by primitive means 
and the volume and quality of exportable crops has 
declined. Available means and methods are inade- 
quate to cope with administrative discontinuity, polit- 
ical instability and economic insecurity. But, the 
Mission believes, the leaders of the nation now realize 
the imperative need for a determined effort, and the 
situation is by no means hopeless. 

The reorganization of Haitian agriculture should 
be undertaken as a pressing national enterprise: “a 
patriotic venture, marshalling the energies and skills 
of all the people, and thus infusing into the entire 
population a sense of security and purposefulness in 
their work.” This should be a principal task of the 
National Resources and Development Board. 

The Report recommends that the effort be centred 
on a limited number of successive projects, that is, 
that energies be concentrated upon one natural devel- 
opment area after another. Each project should estab- 
lish comprehensive patterns of land use which can be 
followed in other areas. This does not preclude plan- 
ning on a national scale. The experience gained on 
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individual projects will provide the basic information 
and knowledge now lacking, so that realistic programs 
may be planned as soon as possible for the whole 
country. 

Small holdings constitute the general pattern with 
some large, individual holdings and a few sizeable 
plantations, mostly under foreign management, as the 
exceptions. Sub-division of land has taken place 
without consistent surveys and registration of titles. 
The insecurity of ownership thus created constitutes 
“the principal obstacle to agricultural development.” 


Land Tenure and Use 


The starting point, therefore, the Report recom- 
mends, should be a study of the tenure and use of 
the land. The boundaries of holdings should be 
recorded at least approximately and the present use 
and tenure surveyed. These surveys should be used 
as a basis for the legal establishment of ownership. 

All projects should be planned comprehensively 
rather than with reference to a specific undertaking 
such as the improvement of an irrigation system. The 
plan should provide realistically for security of tenure, 
conservation, the best permanent use of the resources, 
the education of children and adults for more efficient 
production and better living. National interest may 
call for production of export crops but abundant 
attention must be given to the food supply, the health 
and the education, the social opportunities and the 
general welfare of the population. ,The plan should 
stimulate the community’s own initiative. Nor should 
the encouragement of rural industries be neglected. 

Further recommendations on agricultural develop- 
ment are that delimitation of areas be made, whenever 
possible, on the basis of topographic unity. For 
example, a project area for gravity irrigation should 
include the immediate water-shed. Any project di- 
rectly subsidized by Government funds should be 
planned so as to secure repayment of these funds. 

A survey of the land use and tenure will reveal, 
the Mission believes, that very considerable areas are 
owned by the state. Such public land should be put 
to better use through secure settlement of families, 
subject to their continuing approved practices of 
land use. 

In the absence of sufficient information on owner- 
ship and the conditions of tenure, the Mission does 
not consider it feasible to introduce a land tax. A 
lease-hold system of tenure for state lands could, 
in course of time, provide revenue from such lands 
in lieu of direct tax. 

Another important recommendation on agriculture 
is for the setting up of a small experimental rural 
credit service. This should serve as a “pilot” service 
to be succeeded as soon as experience warrants it, by 
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a comprehensive rural credit organization. 

Haiti’s most valuable single export crop is coffee. 
Though crudely produced, Haitian coffee can be of 
fine quality and has commanded a place in the 


European and United States markets. The Mission 
recommends that the Government purchase at pref- 
erential prices exclusively high-grade coffee direct 
from the producers, grade it and offer it for sale on 
the foreign market. This will encourage quality pro- 
duction and pass on to the producer a part of the 
coffee export tax—a tax which, the Report says, 
should, in any case, be reduced as soon as the Govern- 
ment’s financial position permits it to do so. 

The Mission then makes several detailed recom- 
mendations for strengthening the agricultural extension 
service, intensifying research and education; for im- 
proving coffee and cacao production, for development 
of wells, irrigation and reafforestation projects and 
improved methods of livestock and pasture manage- 
ment. This is followed by an appendix giving detailed 
consideration to the principal crops of the country. 


Fisheries 


The Mission recommends the gradual introduction 
of new methods to improve the yield of the present 
fishery industry within its traditional frame. 

One proposal is that the Government sponsor a 
modest project for experimental fishing, a model 
fishing vessel, power-driven and relatively small in 
size, to be provided for the purpose; and that the 
Government give full consideration to the feasibility of 
developing fish culture in ponds on an intensive scale. 

The Mission further recommends examination of 
the possibility of a thorough survey—jointly sponsored 
by the several countries of the Caribbean region—of 


Locally-built boats used in fishing and 
transport are made of heavy rough-hewn 
timbers. 
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Mission and Haitian technicians studying lagoon area 
where a drainage scheme is planned for expanding crop 
acreage, increasing crop yield, and providing more food 
through fish culture. 


the occurrence in Caribbean open waters of oceanic 
migratory fish, their characteristics and catchability. 

A survey by a first-rate specialist of the possibilities 
for fish-farming is another suggestion. 


The experts also mention the possibility of enlisting © 


the co-operation of the various countries in the region 
in a jointly sponsored program of research and experi- 
mentation under the guidance of a single specialist. 

It is also recommended that steps be taken for 
improving the quality of the processed fish supplied 
to the market, and that experiments be undertaken at 
once to determine the best methods for wet and dry 
salting of the various types of fish under the particular 
climatic conditions in the different parts of the coun- 
try. Improvement of the fish handling and marketing 
facilities is also urged. 


Industry 


Although agriculture has always been and will most 
likely continue to be the basis and backbone of 
Haitian economy, says the Report, there are substan- 
tial and sound possibilities for increasing the scale 
and widening the range of production of simple 
manufactures for the home market and for broadening 
the scope of processing goods for export. The 
Mission has investigated these possibilities and deals 
with them at length, and, in the course of its findings 
makes no fewer than 18 recommendations. 

Useful exploration, the experts feel, could be 
made into the possibilities of advancing the domestic 
industrial processing of such products as sugar, 
vegetable oil materials, cocoa and fruits, milk, to- 
bacco, cotton and coarse fibres. They urge that a 
number of medium-sized units for rationalized pro- 
duction of lime with full utilization of chemical by- 
products be established at appropriate points and 
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integrated as far as possible with small wood-gasifica- 
tion plants; and that the establishment of a cement- 
manufacturing plant to meet prospective demand for 
cement for building and construction activities, includ- 
ing road improvements and other development works, 
be encouraged. 

The Mission also recommends that mineral resource 
surveys by those interested in obtaining private con- 
cessions be encouraged and facilitated. 

The availability of quarziferous sand or quartz 
for glass manufacture should be determined by surveys 
and a thorough survey of the lignite deposits, made 
together with investigation of the best methods for 
mining and subsequent industrial processing of the 
lignite and its use for electric power. 

In recommending a nation-wide survey of potential 
hydro-electric resources, the Report also suggests that 
this survey include studies of rainfall, water flow, 
etc., with a view to multiple utilization of the water 
supply, e.g. for purposes of irrigation, beside power 
generation. 

Instruction and guidance in the organization of 
small-scale engineering, repair and handicraft activ- 
ities, more especially in conjunction with community 
development projects, is favored. 

The Mission urges that advanced technical research 
workers with solid experience of Haitian industrial 
problems be given facilities for further technical study 
and training abroad; and that a Technical Research 
and Information Centre be established in due course 
as an adjunct to a remodelled Ministry of Trade and 
National Economy. 

Other recommendations under the heading of in- 
dustrial development are: the organization, collection 
and publication of adequate industrial and related 


Woman loading a burro with sugar cane. 
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Transportation by land is usually by bus 
built on truck chassis. Buses carry passen- 
gers and freight. 


foreign trade statistics; and an examination of the 
Haitian customs and tariff system with a view to 
necessary reform to bring it into line with economic 
development aims. 


Money and Credit 


Suggesting a study of the possibility of using 
monetary and fiscal policies for encouraging economic 
development, the Report comments that the banks 
presently operating in Haiti may well pursue a more 
active lending policy for development than they have 
done so far. Allocation for economic development 
of a larger portion of current revenues than in the 
past is desirable. 


Energetic efforts, the experts found, should be 
made to encourage investment or induce capital from 
abroad on terms that will ensure equitable treatment 
of the investors without granting too generous con- 
cessions. For financing important development pro- 
jects which require capital investment beyond the 
capacity of domestic financial resources, it is suggested 
that money be borrowed abroad, especially from inter- 
national financial institutions or credit agencies of 
foreign governments. 


The Haitian Government is recommended to con- 
sider the advantages of joining the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 
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A unified monetary law is urged to replace the 
multitude of partly obsolete laws, contracts, agree- 
ments and treaties under which the National Bank 
now operates, together with a general banking law 
setting out the rights and responsibilities of firms or 
persons engaging in banking busimess in Haiti and 
instituting some form of supervision of the conduct 
of business. 


As part of its review of the monetary system, the 
Mission recommends that consideration. be given to 
the propriety of revising the monetary reserve re- 
quirements; and to strengthening the top management 
of the National Bank by. providing it with a General 
Board to take responsibility in policy matters with 
particular reference to the part the Bank should play 
in economic promotion. 


It is also recommended that an Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Bank be set up to provide 
medium-term and long-term principally to farmers, 
rural industries and handicrafts—preferably through 
the intermediary of co-operative organizations. 


The Mission further recommends that the statistical 
unit of the National Bank be expanded and developed 


‘into a well-equipped Research and Statistics Service 


to provide adequate statistics and analyses of monetary 
and related matters and furnish expert technical advice 
and information to the policy organs of the Bank and 
other bodies in need of such information. 


Public Finance 


Reshaping of Haiti’s revenue and expenditure pol- 
icy so as to place the emphasis on economic develop- 
ment needs is another proposal of the Mission which 
also indicates ways of improving the operation of the 
fiscal system. 


The Mission recommends that the budget be con- 
ceived as a policy guide and work program intimately 
reflecting, if not defining, the Government’s plans of 
activity in the economic and social fields. 


It is further recommended that a comparatively slow 
progression and comparatively low ceiling of income 
tax rates be maintained until substantial headway has 
been made in the general economic development of 
Haiti. 

The Mission recommends consideration of early 
repeal, on economic development grounds, of the 
product-discriminatory “excess profit” tax levied on 
certain agricultural export products. Also, modifica- 
tion of the method of assessment of the excise tax on 
alcohol production might be examined to increase its 
yield. Sales taxes should not be attempted, the Report 
suggests, until substantial economic advancement has 
been achieved. 
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e Improve the Haitian civil service through reform 
of relevant laws and administrative arrangements, in- 
cluding recruitment, tenure, functions, rights and ob- 
ligations, pay, promotion, retirement, or dismissal of 
staff. Also reform the organization and methods of 
public administration. 


e Consider measures to encourage local initiative 
and self-help. Organs of local government should be 
strengthened to play their proper part in public works, 
in improving sanitary installations and water supplies, 
in providing other facilities for health improvement, 
facilities for advancing education, etc. For this, they 
will need larger financial means and widened powers 
and responsibilities. 

e Prepare a master plan for speedy improvement 
in the first instance of existing “national roads” and of 
“departmental roads” of vital importance. Further, 
give early consideration to the establishment of an 
organized coastal small-boat transportation service. 


e Give serious consideration to the possibility of 
encouraging emigration as a means of relieving the 
acute population pressure. There are sparsely popu- 
lated countries in the Carribean—whose population is 
largely of the same stock as that of Haiti—which have 
indicated their willingness and desires to receive immi- 
grants to help develop their natural resources. 


Since reliable statistical information is essential for 
realistic planning and for checking progress of de- 
velopment projects, take measures as soon as feasible 
to provide for the collection, preparation, and publi- 
cation by the Goyernment of complete and accurate 
statistics regarding: (a) the population, its health and 
educational conditions; (b) the agricultural, fishery, 
forestry, industrial, and power resources and produc- 
tion; (c) trade, transport and communications; (d) 
price movements, money and credit, capital formation, 
national income, and balances of payments; (e) pub- 
lic finance. 


Education 


Haiti’s people, dispersed over the mountainous 
countryside, are 85 per cent illiterate. Recent surveys 
estimate that only one-fifth or one-sixth of the children 
go to school. Neither the health nor the productive 
Capacities of the people can be improved, the Report 
emphasized, unless the opportunity is provided for at 
least a minimum of fundamental education. 

The Mission applied two criteria for any educa- 
tional effort: is it relevant to raising the standard of 
living of the people, and is it possible to secure the 
required national and foreign personnel without too 
great expense to the Government. 

Approaching the problem on these lines, the Mis- 
sion’s first recommendation calls for an intensive 
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Agricultural College building at Damien, not only the 
seat of the Extension Service, the Experiment Station and 
the College, but also a training school for rural teachers. 


national effort to reduce illiteracy through the teaching 
of Creole and French. The goal might be set at the 
reduction of illiteracy by the year 1955 to 50 per 
cent of the population over seven years old. 


The program and policies of this campaign should 
be drawn up by a representative national committee. 
A literacy department must be established in the 
Ministry of Education to take charge of all activities, 
and the Government should prepare and publish a 
series of basic readers and a minimum number of 
elementary school books. 

“The reduction and elimination of illiteracy in 
Haiti,” says the Report, “is a national and patriotic 
duty. Neither political nor class differences should 
interfere with this task. Technical assistance for the 
preparation of the teachers and of the materials and 
methods to be used can be secured through UNESCO. 
All that is needed to succeed is the sincerity of pur- 
pose, non-partisan support, and persistence.” 

Reorganization of the only vocational school in 
the country of the secondary education type and the 
setting up of a Central Government Garage and 
Repair Station which would train apprentice mech- 
anics, are among the detailed recommendations on 
vocational training. The Report then lays emphasis 
on the development of community schools. The type 
of community school and centre which the Rural 
Education Department and the UNESCO Pilot Project 
in Marbial Valley have initiated, it recommends, 
should be extended as rapidly as possible. Leaders 
for adult education activities in new centres should be 
chosen from the local population and on their capa- 
city for leadership and training. 


Public Health 


As in the field of education, the basic public health 
problem is the highly unsatisfactory state, “not to 
say the virtual absence,” of health services in the 
rural areas. Hospitals, properly maintained and 
equipped, exist in the larger towns; but the rural 
clinics and dispensaries need vigorous strengthening 
and vitalization. The Report therefore calls for a 
comprehensive and dynamic public health program. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY CLEARING HOUSE 


‘Prospectus for Maintaining Farm Output 


by N. E. Dodd 


Director-General, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 


Underlying the FAO proposal of 
an International Commodity Clear- 
ing House is the urgent necessity 
for keeping farm production at full 
capacity to meet the world’s needs 
for food and fibers. 

The need for food and textiles 
is such that production should con- 
tinue at full pitch. Until programs 
of reconstruction and development 
can make themselves felt in many 
areas of the world, the production 
of surplus-producing areas is critic- 
ally needed. Even later, it will be 
indispensable to feeding and cloth- 
ing the world well. 

The ICCH proposal is based on 
the need to meet the growing fear, 
much in evidence in the statements 
of government officials and of farm 
leaders, that these countries produc- 
ing agricultural commodities for ex- 
port may soon have difficulty dis- 
posing of their output in world 
markets, and will have to put drastic 
curbs on production. This is not 
because the world’s needs are less. 
They are in fact greater day by day, 
what with larger populations and a 
growing awareness of good dietary 
practices. The difficulty lies in the 
inability of countries to find enough 
foreign exchange to buy up to their 
needs. 


“Nightmare” of Surpluses 


This, fear is well grounded in re- 
cent history. Surpluses were the 
nightmare of farmers in the export- 
ing countries when an agricultural 
depression struck between the two 
world wars. Accumulation of un- 
marketable surpluses sent agricul- 
tural prices into a steep decline and 
set in motion a long series of nation- 
alistic actions aimed at solving the 
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problem of surpluses and the other 
economic problems which followed 
in their train. Many devices were 
tried. What was done in one coun- 
try made effective action more diffi- 
cult in another country. Price 
supports, production _ restrictions, 
large-scale destruction of goods, 
dumping, tariff restrictions, export 
and import quotas, barter agree- 
ments, preference systems—these 
were the order of the day. 

At best they were palliatives; at 
worst they made the death of the 
patient inevitable. All suddenly dis- 
appeared when the coming of war 
converted all problems of surplus 
into problems of scarcity. 

It was against this bacxground 
that the FAO Council, meeting in 
Paris in June, affirmed that “there 
must never be a repetition of the 
catastrophic position in agriculture 
experienced in the 1930's.” 

The Council, having received from 
its Commodity Working Party stud- 
ies indicating the definite probability 
of some commodity surpluses, in- 
vited the Director-General to form- 
ulate proposals for meeting the prob- 
lem. It invited the Director-General 
to employ the aid of independent 
experts to work with him and his 
staff to that end. Six experts from 
five countries were promptly re- 
cruited. The report embodying the 
proposal of an International Com- 
modity Clearing House is the result. 

The Clearing House is not repre- 
sented as a cure-all. No full solu- 
tion of the agricultural commodity 
problem is possible without other 
longer-term measures to restore the 
balance of world trade, such as 
maintenance of high levels of em- 
ployment, increase of production 


efficiency, reduction of trade restric- 
tions, large and continuing capital 
investment by developed countries 
in under-developed countries, and, 
ultimately, the restoration of con- 
vertible currencies and multilateral 
transactions as the basis of world 
trade. 


For Quick Action 


But the Clearing House is one 
important step. It is an action that 
can be taken more quickly than the 
longer-term measures suggested. It 
is a step which, if successfully car- 
ried out, might well hasten the time 
when some of the more far-reaching 
measures so badly needed can be 
put into effect. 

In essence, the Clearing House 
would meet the surplus problem by 
bridging the gap between surplus 
supply in the hard currency countries 
and need in the soft currency areas. 
ICCH would operate only when a 
country had declared a surplus. It 
would not engage in general trading. 
It would dispose of surpluses in 
two ways: 

Under one method, ICCH would 
buy goods in the surplus country, 
paying for them in dollars, and 
would sell the goods to a country 
having need for a larger supply 
than it could buy in normal trading. 
ICCH in such a case would take 
payment in the currency of the re- 
ceiving country, and would hold the 
currency to the account of the sell- 
ing country. 

Under the second method, ICCH 
would buy goods at a reduced price, 
again paying in dollars. It would 
sell to a needy country at the re- 
duced price, taking payment in a 
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currency acceptable to the selling 
country. The advantage to the re- 
ceiving country in this situation 
would be the opportunity to buy at 
a reduced price, rather than in its 
own currency. 


The Clearing House would also 
have “meliatory” functions as a ne- 
gotiating centre for multilateral or 
agreed bilateral commodity  ex- 
changes, agreements, or understand- 
ings. In the longer run, it might 
hold over stocks from fat to lean 
years, thus easing the otherwise often 
disastrous effects of sudden and 
severe market changes, but without 
preventing normal and _ desirable 
shifts in production. 


“Action Arm” of FAO 


The proposed Clearing House 
would have a capital equivalent to 
$5,000,000,000 contributed by mem- 
ber countries in their national cur- 
rencies. It would be set up as an 
action arm of FAO. It would be 
operated by a manager appointed by 
the FAO Director-General, assisted 
by a board of fifteen” commodity 
trade experts elected by the Confer- 
ence of FAO. 


So far, ICCH has been proposed 
only in broad outlines. It is more 
of a prospectus than a blueprint. 
The task of filling in details has 
been assigned a small group from 
the FAO secretariat. It is expected 
that by the time FAO’s 58 member 
governments mest in annual confer- 
ence in November, this group will 
have produced a definite, detailed 
proposal for the consideration of 
delegates. 


Even so, FAO will not put for- 
ward the blueprint as representing 
the only feasible approach to the 
problem. It is recognized that cer- 
tain important questions not easily 
disposed of spring out of the proposal. 


But the larger question also re- 
quires an answer: What are the al- 
ternatives to positive action along 
the proposed or similar lines? Will 
delegates to the FAO conference 
agree with the Committee of Experts 
who worked with the Director-Gen- 
eral that this may be the last oppor- 
tunity for thoughtful and anticipa- 
tory, as distinct from crisis, action? 
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The Committee of Experts left 
little doubt as to their own estimate 
of the alternatives. In proposing a 
mechanism capable of taking care of 
market strains, they observed: 

“In default of the assurance that 
such an agency can give to farmers, 
the prevailing apprehension as to the 
agricultural outlook, now or in the 
near future, will produce, we con- 
fidently predict, such a multiplication 


Discussion of Joint 
Pension Fund 


The definitive regulations for the 
United Nations, Joint Staff Pension 
Fund had come into force on Jan- 
uary 23, 1949, and following certain 
decisions taken by the administra- 
tion, the number of participants had 
increased considerably. No special- 
ized agency was yet a member of the 
Pension Fund, although negotiations 
were in progress with WHO, 
UNESCO, and ICAO. 


These points were brought out 
when the annual report of the United 
Nations Staff Pension Fund came up 
before the Committee on September 
28. Mr. Lebeau, Chairman of the 
Staff Pension Committee, added that 
the one question that had not yet 
been settled was whether the net or 
the gross salary should be taken as 
the pensionable remuneration. That 
question, he assured, would be con- 
sidered by the Committee at the 
proper time. 


Dr. van Asch van Wijck (Nether- 
lands) observed that the develop- 
ment of a pension system would help 
to give the staff of the Secretariat 
the feeling of security which was so 
important to the successful comple- 
tion of its tasks. K. C. O. Shann 
(Australia) hoped that the special- 
ized agencies would be able to join 
the pension plan. This, he said, 
would facilitate the movement of 
personnel among the various inter- 
national organizations. 


To. the Australian representative’s 
question whether any provisions had 
been made for the transfer of rights 
acquired by former officials of na- 
tional governments, Mr. Lebeau re- 


of restrictive nationalist devices as 
to nullify the efforts made to stabilize 
currencies, stimulate international in- 
vestment, and expand freer multi- 
lateral trade. If in fear of agricul- 
tural depression governments and 
producers begin to restrict produc- 
tion and dump surpluses, the whole 
laborious and expensive reconstruc- 
tion effort may collapse as it did 
after the first world war.” 


Staff 


called that during the third session 
he had drawn the Committee’s at- 
tention to those clauses of the defi- 
nitive regulations regarding con- 
tinuity. These remarks, however, 
had not been taken into account. 
With regard to the consideration of 
acquired rights the Assembly’s 
resolution at the last session had 
been communicated to the Govern- 
ments of Member states, but no re- 
plies had been received. 


Olyntho Pinto Machado, of Brazil, 
pointed out that the question of the 
participation by the specialized agen- 
cies in the Pension Fund would be 
considered at the same time as the 
chapter on Co-ordination in the re- 
port of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


At the Chairman’s suggestion the 
Committee then agreed to recom- 
mend that the Assembly “note” 
the report. 

The report of the Staff Pension 
Committee covered the operation 
and financial condition of the Joint 
Staff Pension Fund as of July 31, 
1949. As of that date the Fund’s 
assets amounted to $6,006,640.64, 
and the active membership in the 
Fund consisted of practically all the 
3481 members of the Secretariat. 


On page 173 of the August 15 
issue of the BULLETIN, President 
Soekarno, of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, was pictured greeting the Sul- 
tan of Jogjakarta. The caption in- 
correctly referred to the latter as 
Sultan Hamid II, Chairman of the 
Federal Consultative Assembly. 
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This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 





NEW UNITED NATIONS FILM 
STRIP ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
DECLARATION 


Following the historic act of passing 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights on December 10, 1948, the Gen- 
eral Assembly called upon all member 
nations to publicize the text. 

The Assembly asked that “it te dis- 
seminated, displayed, read, and ex- 
pounded principally in schools and 
other educational institutions.” 

As one phase of its program of car- 
rying out this mandate, the United Na- 
tions Department of Public Informa- 
tion, through the Films and Visual 
Information Division, produced a popu- 
lar film strip especially designed for 
use in schools, clubs, churches and or- 
ganizations throughout the world. 

The film strip employs an unusual 
visual technique to describe the con- 
tents of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights graphically in terms of 
human beings. Three-dimensional mod- 
eled figures are used as symbolic rep- 
resentations of all the people on earth. 
Starting. with the human being at birth, 
the film strip proceeds to show what 
man’s rights are, according to the 
Declaration, in all aspects of his life— 
political, economic, social, cultural, 
spiritual. 

The film strip is designed to serve as 
a basis for group discussion and is suit- 
able for adult groups, secondary school 
groups, colleges and universities. 

The commentary or narration for the 
film strip follows the original text very 
closely, but for the purposes of screen 
adaptation there is a certain amount of 
condensation, language sii plification 
and regrouping. No attempt has been 
made to interpret the Declaration or 
discuss its application to any one coun- 
try or place. This has been left to the 
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individual groups using the film strip 
as part of the discussion. 

The film strip is available free of 
charge to schools, organizations and 
groups from the Department of Public 
Information, Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division, Lake Success, New York, 
or from the nearest Information Cen- 
tre. The strip is distributed together 
with a kit which contains the written 
narration, a discussion leader’s guide, 
and the complete text of the Declara- 
tion. 

To be issued at first in the five official 
languages used by the United Nations, 


the film strip will receive world-wide 
distribution. Film strips already pro- 
duced by the U. N. Films Division are 
used in 63 countries and 32 dependent 
territories. 

On the opposite page appears a selec- 
tion of illustrations from the film strip 
which comprises a total of 73 frames. 
The basis of the selection is to give a 
representative variety of pictures. It is 
not intended to emphasize any one part 
of the Declaration over any other part. 
The captions accompanying the illus- 
trations are from the film strip narra- 
tion. 


The figure in this picture, from the film strip THE UNIVERSAL DECLARA- 
TION OF HUMAN RIGHTS, symbolizes the fact that the document 
applies to all the people on earth. 
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nd The words in the Declaration of Human Rights only have meaning It is our right, proclaims the Declaration, to raise a family. The 
and reality in terms of human beings. Let us imagine that a family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is 

rs. | human being arose out of the Declaration and came to life. This entitled to protection by society and the state. Motherhood and 
human being would represent all of us on earth, whoever we are, childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. 


wherever we live. 





The Declaration affirms the right to freedom of thought and con- Fundamental to human rights is freedom of opinion and expression, 
science; freedom of religion; the right to change our religion or including freedom to hold opinion and to impart information and 
belief; the right to practice our religion alone, with others, in private ideas through any media regardless of national frontiers. 


: or in public. 
: 





The Declaration proclaims that the will of the people is the authority It is our right to form and to join trade unions for the protection 
of government. This will should be expressed in periodic and genu- of our interests. 

ine elections by universal and equal suffrage and by secret or 

equivalent free voting methods. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


September 21 - October 5 





General Assembly 


222ND PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 21 


General debate: opened—statements 
by reps. of Brazil, U.S., Cuba, India, 
and Syria. 


223RD PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 22 


General debate: continued—state- 
ments by reps. of China and Iraq. 


224TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 22 


Agenda and allocation of items to 
Cttees: Report of General Cttee. 
(A/989): adopted with amendment 
to title of item 23 of agenda. 


General debate: continued—state- 
ment by rep. of New Zealand. 


225TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 23 


General debate: continued—state- 
ments by reps. of Netherlands, 
Equador, France, Peru, and El Sal- 
vador. 


226TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 23 


General debate: continued—state- 
ment by rep. of U.S.S.R., submitting 
three proposals for consideration by 
G. A. (A/996); statements by reps. 
of Egypt, Venezuela, Belgium, and 
Union of South Africa. 


Report of Credentials Committee: 
approved. 


227TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 24 


General debate: continued—state- 
ments by reps. of Poland, Chile, 
Pakistan, Ethiopia, and Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. 


228TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 26 


General debate: continued—state- 
ments by reps. of Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Lebanon, Greece, and 
Canada. 


229TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 26 


General debate: concluded—state- 
ments by reps. of United Kingdom, 
Mexico, Ukrainian, S.S.R., Argen- 
tina, Dominican Republic, Liberia, 
and Israel. 

Request for inclusion of additional 
item in agenda: report of General 
Cttee (A/998): decision to approve 
recommendation of General Cttee 
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to include in agenda and allocate to 
First Cttee item proposed by U.S.S.R. 
on “Condemnation of preparations 
for new war, and conclusion of 
five-power pact for strengthening of 
peace.” 


230TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 29 


Request for inclusion of additional 
item in agenda, report of General 
Cttee (A/1004): recommendation of 
General Cttee approved to include 
in agenda and allocate to First Cttee 
item proposed by China on “threats 
to political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of China and to 
peace of Far East.” 


General Committee 
65TH MEETING—SEPT. 21 


Consideration of agenda of fourth 
regular session of G.A. and alloca- 
tion of items to cttees: (A/BUR/118, 
A/932, 964, 970, 980): Item 2 of 
supplementary list withdrawn by 
Nicaragua (A/BUR/121); addition- 
al item proposed by Argentina 
(A/970) also withdrawn; Decisions 
to recommend to G.A.: (1) that 
items 32 (A/BUR/117) and 60 of 
provisional agenda be deleted; (2) 
that item 27 of provisional agenda 
and item 3 of supplementary list be 
combined as one item; (3) that addi- 
tional item proposed by Costa Rica 
(A/980) be combined with item 15 
of provisional agenda; (4) that item 
28 of provisional agenda and item 6 
of supplementary list be combined 
as one item; (5) that item 31 of 
provisional agenda and item 11 of 
supplementary list be combined as 
one item; (6) adoption of agenda 
as amended. 


Secty-Gen.’s recommendations (A/- 
BUR/118) as to allocation of items 
to cttees: approved with following 
exceptions: (1) item 19 of provi- 
sional agenda transferred to First 
Cttee; (2) item 18 (c) of provisional 
agenda transferred to First Cttee, 
without prejudice to later discussion 
of certain aspects in Joint Second 
and Third Cttee; decision to recom- 
mend establishment of ad hoc Politi- 
cal Cttee to which would be referred 
items 17, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27 
(as amended) of provisional agenda; 


decision to establish Joint Second 
and Third Cttee. 


Verbatim Records of Main Cttees of 
G.A.: note by Secty-Gen. (A/BUR/- 
119): decision that verbatim records 
be provided for First Cttee. 


Organization of fourth regular ses- 
sion’ of G.A., memorandum by 
Secty-Gen. (A/BUR/120): Secty- 
Gen.’s suggestions approved, includ- 
ing proposals that 30 Nov. 1949 be 
recommended as target date for clos- 
ing of session, and that Oct. 4, 1949 
be determined as final date for re- 
questing inclusion of additional items 
in agenda of fourth session. 


66TH MEETING—SEPT. 26 


Request for inclusion of additional 
item in agenda, letter from delega- 
tion of U.S.S.R. to President of G.A. 
(A/996): decision to recommend to 
G.A. that item entitled, “Condemna- 
tion of preparations for new war, 
and conclusion of five-power pact 
for strengthening of peace,” pro- 
posed by U.S.S.R., be: (1) included 
in agenda, by vote of 13-0, with 1 
abstention, (2) allocated to First 
Cttee, by vote of 9-0, with 4 absts. 


67TH MEETING—SEPT. 28 


Request for inclusion of additional 
item in agenda of fourth regular ses- 
sion, letter from delegation of Re- 
public of China to President of G.A. 
(A/1000): decision to recommend 
to G.A. that item, “Threats to politi- 
cal independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China and to peace of Far 
East, resulting from Soviet violations 
of Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance of August 14, 1945, 
and from Soviet violations of Char- 
ter of United Nations,” proposed 
by China, be: (1) included in 
agenda, by vote of 11-2, with no 
absts.; (2) allocated to First Cttee, 
by vote of 11-0, with no absts. 


First Committee 


274TH MEETING—SEPT. 27 
Election of Vice-Chairman and Rap- 
porteur: Selim Sarper (TURKEY) 
elected Vice-Chairman, and Mario 
de Diego (PANAMA) Rapporteur. 
Agenda: decision by vote of 52-1, 
with 3 absts. to consider items on 
agenda in following order: (1) 
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threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece: report 
of United Nations Special Cttee on 
Balkans; (2) question of disposal 
of former Italian colonies; (3) con- 
demnation of preparations for new 
war, and conclusion of five-power 
pact for strengthening of peace; (4) 
question of Palestine; (5) question 
of Indonesia; (6) report of Security 
Council. 


275TH MEETING—SEPT. 28 


Threats to political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece: 
draft resols. submitted by Australia, 
proposing appointment of Concilia- 
tion Cttee (A/C.1/481), by Poland, 
concerning death sentences and 
court martial procedures in Greece 
(A/C.1/483), and by El Salvador 
on same question (A/C.1/485); 
amendment to Polish draft resol. 
submitted by Cuba (A/C.1/484); 
decision taken by vote of 44-8, with 
4 absts., that Australian draft resol. 
be dealt with before Polish draft 
resol. 


276TH MEETING—SEPT. 29 


Threats to political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece: 
Australian draft resol. (A/C.1/481) 
proposing appointment of Concilia- 
tion Cttee unanimously adopted; 
date for submission of Conciliation 
Cttee’s report changed from Oct. 21, 
to Oct. 17, 1949; Cuban amendment 
(A/C.1/484) to Polish draft resol. 
(A/C.1/483) concerning death sen- 
tences and court martial procedures 
in Greece withdrawn; El Salvador 
draft resol. (A/C.1/485) withdrawn; 
Polish draft resol. rejected by roll- 
call vote of 6-41, with 9 absts. 


277TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 


Agenda: decisions: (1) to reject 
Chinese proposal that new item 
(A/C.1/486) be inserted as item 3 
in agenda by vote of 22-22, with 9 
absts; (2) to reject proposal by Ice- 
land that item be placed sixth on 
agenda by vote of 14-30, with 12 
absts; (3) to adopt proposal by El 
Salvador and Egypt that item be 
placed fifth on agenda by vote of 
41-3, with 13 absts. 


278TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 


Question of disposal of former Ital- 
ian colonies: consideration begun; 
Italy invited to come to _ table; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. submitted 
(A/C.1/.487). 


279TH MEETING—OcT. 1 
Former Italian colonies: general de- 
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bate continued; draft resol. (A/C.1/- 
488) appointing Sub-Cttee to con- 
sider requests for hearing by reps. 
of political parties or organizations 
in territories concerned adopted 
uuanimously. 


280TH MEETING—OcrT. 3 


Former Italian colonies: general de- 
bate continued. 


28ist MEETING—OcT. 3 


Former Italian colonies: general de- 
bate continued; draft resol. (A/C.1/- 
489) submitted by Iraq. 


282ND MEETING—OcrT. 4 


Former Italian colonies: general de- 
bate continued. 


283RD MEETING—OcT. 4 


Former Italian colonies: general de- 
bate continued; draft resol. submit- 
ted by Liberia (A/C.1/490) and 
India (A/C.1/491). 


284TH MEETING—OcT. 5 


Threats to political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece: 
Polish motion that Cttee reopen dis- 
cussion on executions and court 
martial procedures in Greece and 
related aspects of this agenda item 
rejected by vote of 6-34, with 14 
absts. 


Former Italian colonies: general de- 
bate continued. 


ad hoc Political Committee 


lst MEETING—SEPT. 27 


Election of Officers: Nasrollah En- 
tezam (IRAN) elected Chairman, 
Hector David Castro (EL SALVADOR) 
Vice-Chairman, and Joseph Nisot 
(BELGIUM) Rapporteur. 

Agenda: agreement to consider items 
on agenda in order indicated in letter 
from President of G.A. to Chairman 
(A/AC.31/2). 


2ND MEETING—SEPT. 28 

Problem of independence of Korea: 
consideration begun; Philippine draft 
resol. (A/AC.31/4) inviting delega- 
tion of Govt. of Republic of Korea, 
under chairmanship of Pyung Ok 
Chough, to participate, without right 
to vote, submitted; decision to post- 
pone vote on Philippine draft resol.; 
U.S.S.R. proposal to invite rep. of 
Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea introduced. 


3RD MEETING—SEPT. 29 
Independence of Korea: Philippine 








draft resol. (A/AC.31/4) adopted 
by vote of 42-6, with 5 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/AC.31/5) 
rejected by vote of 7-35, with 12 
absts.; statement by rep. of Republic 
of Korea; draft resol. (A/AC.31/3), 
submitted jointly by U.S., Australia, 
China and Philippines, introduced. 


4TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 


Independence of Korea: considera- 
tion continued; U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(A/AC.31/6) proposing that U.N. 
Commission on Korea be terminated 
immediately submitted; amendments 
(A/AC.31/7) to joint draft resol. 
(A/AC.31/3) introduced by Guate- 
mala. 


STH MEETING—OcT. 5 


Independence of Korea: general de- 
bate concluded. 


6TH MEETING—OcT. 3 


Independence of Korea: decisions 
(1) to adopt joint U.S.-Australian- 
Chinese-Philippine draft resol. pro- 
posing continuation of U.N. Com- 
mission on Korea and defining terms 
of reference (A/AC.31/3) as 
amended by vote of 44-6, with 5 
absts.; (2) that Commission be com- 
posed of Australia, China, El Sal- 
vador, France, India, Philippines, 
and Turkey; (3) to reject U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. proposing that Com- 
mission be terminated immediately 
(A/AC.31/6) by vote of 6-44, with 
5 absts. 


7TH MEETING—OcrT. 4 


Observance in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms: considera- 
tion begun; agreement to invite rep. 
of Rumania to participate, without 
right to vote, in debate; joint draft 
resol. requesting advisory opinion 
from International Court of Justice 
submitted by Bolivia, U.S., and 
Canada (A/AC.31/L.1). 


8TH MEETING—OcT. 5 

Observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms: general de- 
bate continued. 


Second Committee 


87TH MEETING—SEPT. 28 

Election of Vice-Chairman and Rap- 
porteur: Georges Hakim (LEBANON) 
elected Vice-Chairman, and V. P. 
Smolyar (BYELORUSSIAN  S.S.R.) 
Rapporteur. 


Agenda (A/C.2/167): approved, to- 
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gether with organization of work 
proposed by Chairman (A/C.2/L.1). 


88TH MEETING—SEPT. 29 


Economic development of under- 
developed countries (Chapter II-A 
of report of Economic and Social 
Council) (A/983): general debate 
begun. 


89TH AND 90TH MEETINGS—OCT. 1 
AND 3. 


Economic development: general de- 
bate continued. 


9Iist MEETING—OcT. 4 


Economic development: general de- 
bate continued; agreement that 6 
p.m. Friday, Oct. 7 be set as time 
limit for submission of draft resols. 


Third Committee 


231st MEETING—SEPT. 23 


Election of Vice-Chairman and Rap- 
porteur: Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom 
(SWEDEN) elected Vice-Chairman, 
and Frantisek Vrba (CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA) Rapporteur. 


Agenda (A/C.3/L.1): approved 
with 2 modifications in order of 
items: item “Refugees and stateless 
persons” placed after item “Advisory 
social welfare services,” and item 
“United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund” placed 
after item “Chapter III of report of 
ECOSOC.” 


232ND MEETING—SEPT. 26 


Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information (A/961,A/C.3/518): 
Mexican proposal to adjourn meet- 
ing until next day adopted by vote 
of 27-0, with 11 absts. 


233RD MEETING—SEPT. 27 


Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information: draft resols. submitted 
jointly by Netherlands, U.K., and 
U.S. (A/C.3/L.4, (A/C.3/L.5) and 
by France (A/C.3/L.6) considered. 


234TH MEETING—SEPT. 27 


Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information: second. para. of French 
draft resol. (A/C.3/L.6) withdrawn; 
joint draft resol. of Netherlands, 
U.K., and U.S. referring draft Con- 
vention to Commission on Human 
Rights (A/C.3/L.5) adopted as 
whole without amendment by roll- 
call vote of 28-13, with 8 absts.; 
joint draft resol. of Netherlands, 
U.K., and USS. relating to opening 
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for signature of draft Convention 
on International Transmission of 
News and Right of Correction (A/- 
C.3/L.4) rejected by vote of 16-18, 
with 13 absts. 


235TH MEETING—SEPT. 28 


Freedom of Information, access for 
news personnel to meetings of U.N. 
and specialized agencies, item pro- 
posed by ECOSOC (A/965, A/C.3/ 
L.7): draft resol. proposed by 
ECOSOC (A/965) considered; 
amendments by reps. of Cuba, Le- 
banon, India, and Philippines (A/- 
C.3/L.7) introduced. 


236TH MEETING—SEPT. 29 


Freedom of Information, access for 
news personnel: general debate con- 
cluded; draft resol. proposed by 
ECOSOC adopted by vote of 42-0, 
with 7 absts., after rejection of all 
amendments. 


237TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 


Draft Convention for suppression of 
traffic in persons and of exploitation 
of prostitution of others, item pro- 
posed by ECOSOC (A/977, Al- 
C.3/520: consideration begun; de- 
cisions: (1) to examine Draft Con- 
vention article by article and to 
defer discussion on preamble until 
articles examined; (2) that all 
amendments to Draft Convention be 
submitted by 6 p.m. Oct. 3 


238TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 


Traffic in persons: article 1 as 
amended by Pakistan adopted by 
vote of 35-5, with 2 absts.; article 
2 as amended, adopted by vote of 
41-0, with 1 abst.; article 3 as 
amended by Lebanon adopted by 
vote of 33-1, with 8 absts. 


239TH MEETING— OcT. 3 


Traffic in persons: U.S. and U.K. 
proposals to refer articles 4, 5, 7, 
9, AQ; 11, 13;.34, 23,24, and-27 
to Sixth Cttee without prior con- 
sideration by Third Cttee rejected 
by vote of 15-22, with 9 absts.; 
draft resol. recommending _ that 
President of G.A. request Sixth Cttee 
to give as early consideration as pos- 
sible to articles 8, 12, 25, 26, and 
28 to 32 inclusive, and to any other 
articles presenting legal problems 
which might subsequently be trans- 
mitted to it, adopted unanimously. 


240TH MEETING—OcT. 4 


' Traffic in persons: decision taken by 


vote of 40-0, with 8 absts., to adopt 


proposal introduced by Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Israel, and Honduras, re- 
questing Sixth Cttee’s advice regard- 
ing legal consequence of retention or 
deletion of words “subject to require- 
ments of domestic law” in article 4 
as well as in other articles of Draft 
Convention (A/C.3/523); article 5 
adopted by vote of 50-0, with 1 
abst. 


241st MEETING—OcT. 5 


Traffic in persons: article 6 and re- 
lating to French amendments (A/- 
C.3/L.9), A/C.3/L.12) considered. 


242ND MEETING—OcrT. 5 


Traffic in persons: text of article 6 
adopted by vote of 36-3, with 10 
absts., after rejection of all amend- 
ments; decision to defer considera- 
tion of articles 7, 8, and 9 until legal 
opinion given by Sixth Cttee. 


Fourth Committee 


87TH MEETING—SEPT. 27 


Election of Vice-Chairman and 
Rapporteur; Prince Wan Waithaya- 
kon (THAILAND) elected Vice-Chair- 
man, and Dr. E. de Marchena (Do- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC) Rapporteur. 


Agenda: decision to examine items 
on agenda in order indicated in 
letter from President of G.A. to 
Chairman (A/C.4/173). 


88TH MEETING—SEPT. 28 


Report of Trusteeship Council (A/ 
933): consideration begun. 


89TH, 90TH, 91sT, AND 92ND MEET- 
INGS—SEPT. 30, OcT. 3, 4, AND 5 


Report of Trusteeship Council: gen- 
eral debate continued. 


Fifth Committee 


185TH MEETING—SEPT. 23 

Election of Vice-Chairman and Rap- 
porteur: Alexei D. Voina (UKRAIN- 
IAN S.S.R.) elected Vice-Chairman, 
and Dr. Maria Z. N. Witteveen 
(NETHERLANDS) Rapporteur. 
Agenda (A/C.5/301): approved 
with understanding that order of 
items might be changed. 
Supplementary Estimates for Finan- 
cial Year 1949: Commission of In- 
quiry on Coca Leaf (A/C.5/297 
and Corr. 1): decision by vote of 
38-5, with 1 abst., to approve use 
of $27,000 from existing surpluses 
from appropriations made under 
Section 6 of 1949 Budget to enable 
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Commission to extend investigations 
to Bolivia. 


186TH MEETING—SEPT. 28 


Financial report and accounts of 
U.N. for financial year ending Dec. 
31, 1948, and report of Board of 
Auditors (A/902, A/924, A/934): 
approved. 


U.N. International Children’s Emerg- 
ency Fund, financial report and ac- 
counts for financial year ending Dec. 
31, 1948, and report of Board of 
Auditors (A/963, A/1001):  ap- 
proved, together with third report 
of 1949 of Advisory Cttee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 

U.N. Joint Staff Pension Fund, an- 
nual report of U.N. Staff Pension 
Cttee (A/987): approved. 


Organization of U.N. postal admini- 
stration, report of Secty-Gen. (A/ 
988, A/988/Add.1, A/1002): con- 
sideration begun. 


187TH MEETING—SEPT. 29 


Organization of U.N. postal admini- 
stration: discussion continued; Ar- 
gentine draft resol. requesting Secty- 
Gen. to continue necessary arrange- 
ments and to present new report 
(A/C.5/L.2) submitted; agreement 
to appoint cttee to draw up draft 
resol. for submission at future meet- 
ing. 

Establishment of Administrative Tri- 
bunal, report of Secty-Gen. (A/986, 
A/986/Add.1, A/1003): discussion 
begun. 


188TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 


Organization of U.N. postal admin- 
istration: draft resol. prepared by 
drafting cttee (A/C.5/L.3) adopted 
by vote of 34-0, with 8 absts. 


Establishment of Administrative Tri- 
bunal: discussion continued. 


189TH MEETING—OCcrT. 4 


Establishment of Administrative Tri- 
bunal: general debate continued; de- 
cision that Cttee hear statement by 
rep. of Staff Cttee at next meeting 
and then consider Polish proposal 
that establishment of Administrative 
Tribunal be approved in principle 
and matter be referred to sub-cttee 
for examination. 


190TH MEETING—OcT. 5 


Establishement of Administrative 
Tribunal: statement by Chairman of 
Staff Cttee; joint Australian-Union 
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of South Africa draft resol. (A/C.5 
L.5) as amended by Belgium adopted 
by vote of 22-11, with 10 absts. 


Scale of assessments for apportion- 
ment of expenses of U.N., report of 
Cttee on Contributions (A/954): 
consideration begun. 


Sixth Committee 


142ND MEETING—SEPT. 27 


Election of Vice-Chairman and Rap- 
porteur: U. E. Maung (BURMA) 
elected Vice-Chairman, and Dr. E. 
Ferrer Vieyra (ARGENTINA) Rap- 
porteur. 


Agenda: order of agenda items al- 
located to Sixth Cttee, as indicated 
in letter of President of G.A. to 
Chairman (A/C.6/327), approved. 


Methods and Procedures of General 
Assembly (A/937, A/997): general 
discussion begun; agreement to re- 
quest Secretariat to prepare working 
paper reproducing texts of various 
amendments to rules of procedure 
of G.A. recommended in report of 
Special Cttee. 


143RD MEETING—SEPT. 27 


Methods and Procedures of General 
Assembly: decisions: (1) to adopt 
rule 1 (a)as proposed by Special Cttee 
by vote of 44-0, with 3 absts., after 
rejection of Czechoslovak amend- 
ment; (2) to adopt Egyptian-Au- 
stralian amendment to rule 11 (a) 
to replace words “if appropriate” 
by “if possible” by vote of 25-8, with 
14 absts.; (3) to adopt U.K. amend- 
ment to insert word “explanatory” 
before “memorandum” by vote of 
40-0, with 10 absts., (4) to adopt 
rule 11 (a) as amended by vote of 
43-0, with 7 absts., after rejection 
of various amendments; (5) to reject 
new text of rule 14 as proposed by 
Special Cttee by vote of 13-28, with 
6 absts. 


144TH MEETING—SEPT. 28 
Methods and Procedures of G.A.: 
decision, under rule 109, to post- 
pone to next meeting vote on Au- 
stralian-Swedish-Yugoslav proposal 
to adopt text of rule 14 as recom- 
mended by Special Cttee with omis- 
sion of words “of two-thirds” from 
first sentence; vote on draft of rule 
19 (a) as proposed by Special Cttee 
postponed; draft rule 19 (b) dis- 
cussed: 


145TH MEETING—SEPT. 29 


Methods of Procedures of G.A.: de- 
cisions: (1) to adopt Australian-Swe- 


dish-Yugoslav proposal for rule 14 
(A/C.6/L.2) by vote of 33-0, with 7 
absts.; (2) to adopt rule 19 (a) 
as proposed by Special Cttee; (3) 
to adopt rule 19 (b) as whole by 
vote of 29-0, with 12 absts., after 
rejection of various amendments. 


146TH MEETING—SeEPT. 29 


Methods and Procedures of G.A.: 
decisions: (1) to adopt two addi- 
tional sentences to rule 31 proposed 
by Special Cttee by vote of 31-4, 
with 7 absts.; (2) to adopt new rule 
34 (a) recommended by Special 
Cttee by vote of 46-0, with 1 abst. 
(3) to adopt amended rule 35 pro- 
posed by Special Cttee and repro- 
duced in A/C.6/L.5, with deletion 
of word “directly” in second para- 
graph of English text only by vote 
of 46-0, with 2 absts.; (4) to adopt 
new rule 35 (a) by vote of 46-0, 
with no absts.; (5) to adjourn dis- 
cussion on new rule 35 (b) con- 
tained in Special Cttee’s report; (6) 
to adopt new rule 56 (a) proposed 
by Special Cttee by vote of 44-0, 
with 7 absts. 


147TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 


Methods and Procedures of G.A.: 
discussion continued on rule 59 rec- 
ommended by Special Cttee. 


148TH MEETING—OcT. 1 


Methods and Procedures of G.A.: 
examination of draft rule 59 con- 
tinued; decision to postpone vote 
on all amendments to rule 59 until 
next meeting; U.K. amendment to 
new tule 35 (b) (A/C.6/L.6) 
adopted by vote of 40-0, with 5 
absts. 


149TH MEETING—OcT. 3 


Methods and Procedures of G.A.: 
decisions: (1) to reject Special 
Cttee’s draft of rule 59 by vote of 
22-24, with 3 absts.; (2) to adopt 
first sentence of joint Chilean-Cana- 
dian-Venezuelan proposal by vote of 
16-12, with 13 absts.; (3) to reject 
Belgian amendment for deletion of 
words “in each case” in second sent- 
ence by vote of 5-12, with 29 absts.; 
(4) to adopt first part of second 
sentence up to and including word 
“President” by vote of 23-12, with 
12 absts.; (5) to adopt last part of 
second sentence by vote of 25-21, 
with 3 absts.; (6) to reject whole of 
second sentence by vote of 21-22, 
with 7 absts.; (7) to proceed, under 
rule 112, to second vote on whole of 
second sentence by vote of 31-11, 
with 5 absts.; (8) to reject whole of 
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second sentence by roll-call vote of 
21-22, with 8 absts.; (9) to reject 
whole of joint Chilean-Canadian- 
Venezuelan proposal as modified by 
preceding decisions by vote of 10-20, 
with 14 absts. 


150TH MEETING—OcT. 3 


Methods and procedures of G.A.: 
decisions: (1) to adopt Iranian pro- 
posal (A/C.6/L.12) as whole by 
roll-call vote of 32-21, with 4 absts.; 
(2) to adopt rule 64 by vote of 
26-5, with 11 absts.; (3) to adopt 
rule 65 by vote of 25-13, with 4 
absts., after rejection of U.S.S.R. 
amendments; (4) to adopt rule 67 
by vote of 30-6, with 3 absts.; (5) 
to adopt rule 68 by vote of 26-8, 
with 3 absts.; (6) to adopt rule 69 
by 42-3, with 5 absts.; (7) to adopt 
rule 80 by 26-7, with 3 absts. 


15ist MEETING—OcT. 4 


Methods and Procedures of G.A.: 
decisions: (1) to adjourn debate on 
draft of rule 81 recommended by 
Special Cttee, to allow time for cir- 
culation of amendments introduced 
by Netherlands and Egypt, by vote 
of 31-0, with 12 absts.; (2) to adopt 
following rules recommended by 
Special Cttee: (a) rule 89(a) by 
vote of 45-0, with no absts.; (b) rule 
102 by vote of 42-0, with 2 absts.; 
(c) rule 105 by vote of 33-1, with 
10 absts.; (d) rule 106 by vote of 
35-3, with 6 absts.; (e) rule 107 
by vote of 36-1, with 6 absts.; (f) 
rule 117 by vote of 35-2, with 7 
absts.; (3) to adopt rule 97 by vote 
of 28-11, with 8 absts., after rejec- 
tion of U.S.S.R. amendment; (4) to 
adopt French proposal for new rule 
97(a) (A/C.6/L.14) by vote of 
39-0, with 11 absts.; (5) to adopt 


whole of rule 98 as amended by Iran 
by vote of 19-15, with 9 absts.; (6) 
to adopt rule 103 as recommended 
by Special Cttee by vote of 29-8, 
with 5 absts.; after rejecting of 
U.S.S.R. amendment. 


152ND MEETING—OcT. 5 


Methods and Procedures of G.A.: 
discussion continued on rule 81 as 
recommended by Special Cttee and 
of amendments thereto introduced 
by reps. of Netherlands (A/C.6/ 
L.17) and Egypt (A/C.6/L.18). 


153RD MEETING—OcT. 5 


Methods and Procedures of G.A.: 
decisions: (1) to adopt rule 81 as 
amended jointly by Netherlands and 
Australia (A/C.6/L.20) by vote of 
21-19, with 5 absts., after rejection 
of U.S.S.R. amendment; (2) to 
adopt rule 118, as amended jointly 
by Netherlands and Australia, by 
vote of 22-15, with 7 absts., after 
rejection of U.S.S.R. amendment; 
(3) to adopt French proposal for 
additional rule 31(a) (A/C.6/L.14) 
by vote of 32-0, with 10 absts. 


Security Council 


448TH MEETING—SEPT. 27 


Traveling expenses and subsistence 
alowances of alternate reps. on Se- 
curity Council’s Commissions (S/ 
1338, S/1395): joint Australian- 
Belgian - Columbian - French draft 
resol. adopted by vote of 7-1, with 
3 absts. (S/1401). 

Cablegram dated Aug. 5, 1949, from 
Consular Commission at Batavia re- 
questing that U.N. assume future 
costs of military observers in Indo- 


FINANCIAL REPORT REVIEWED (Continued from page 459) 


Expenses incurred on the charter 
hire of aircraft for the Palestine 
Mediation Mission were viewed with 
concern by the representatives of 
Canada and Belgium, who warned 
against the repetition of such an ex- 
perience. In reply Mr. Byron 
Price, Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Administrative and Fin- 
ancial Services, pointed out that the 
United Nations had paid for only a 
small part of the material used by 
the Palestine Mission—the greater 
part being contributed by the Mem- 
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ber states of the Mediation Commis- 
sion. 

The expenses incurred by the De- 
partment of Public Information on 
printing and sales of publications 
was another subject of criticism by 
the representatives of Belgium and 
Poland. R. N. Justras, of Canada, 
however agreed with the Board’s 
suggestions on insurance and on 
policy with regard to sales of pub- 
lications, and hoped that the ques- 
tion of the sales would be examined 
later when the Fifth Committee dealt 


nesia (S/1366): further discussion 
postponed. 


449TH MEETING—OcT. 5 


Request that U.N. assume future 
costs of military observers in Indo- 
nesia: Cuban proposal that request 
be transmitted to Secty-Gen. for ac- 
tion in accordance with established 
procedure adopted by vote of 9-1, 
with 1 abst. (S/1404). 


Regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces (S/1371, 
1372): U.S.S.R. request that consid- 
eration be postponed until Oct. 11 
approved. 


UNESCO 


Ocr. 5 


General Conference (in Paris): ad- 
journed. 


ICAO 


SEPT. 26 


Membership: Lebanon ratifies Con- 
vention, bringing total of member- 
ship to 55. 


WHO 


SEPT. 28 


Regional Cttee for South East Asia 
(in New Delhi): 3-day second ses- 
sion adjourned; series of decisions 
taken. 


ITU 


SEPT. 26 


Membership: Ceylon and Israel be- 
come members, bringing total of 
membership to 81. 


with the appropriation of funds for 
the Department of Public Informa- 
tion. 

The financial report of the year 
ending December 31, 1948, showing 
a budgetary surplus of $2,954,669 
as of that date, was approved. 
Out of this amonut $1,564,032 
has been applied in reduction of 
Members’ assessment for 1949; the 
balance of $1,390,636 is available 
for application against Members’ as- 
sessment for 1950. 
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before the war, and draws special attention to 
certain significant economic trends during 1948 
and early 1949 which appears to call for national 


and international action. 
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